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THE WEEK. 


—~o2—_—_ 


A BLUE-BOOK has been issued con- 
taining the final report of the 
Royal Commission on the financial 
relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland, together with independent reports by 
individual members of the Commission. The report 
bears out the contention of Irishmen that since the 
Act of Union they have been suffering from a sub- 
stantial grievance. The Commissioners are agreed 
in the opinion that the Act of Union imposed a 
heavier financial burden than she could bear, and 
that the increased taxation of the country between 
1853 and 1860 was unjustifiable. The report declares 
that the taxable capacity of Ireland does not exceed 
one-twentieth of that of Great Britain, whilst the 
actual tax-revenue is as high as one-eleventh. It will 
be seen that there can be no question as to the sub- 
stantial character of this particular Irish grievance. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THOUGH no political speeches of importance have 
been delivered during the week, there have been one 
or two Primrose League gatherings, at which various 
politicians have appeared. The most important of 
these was at Wynyard Park last Saturday, when 
Lord Londonderry made a strong attack upon 
Ministers for their release of the dynamiters. He 
referred to the action of Mr. Asquith, who, when re- 
quested, almost with threats, to release the dyna- 
miters, refused to do so, and whose action at the time 
was loudly applauded by the men who now form her 
Majesty’s Government. He insisted that Ministers 
must take the earliest opportunity of explaining 
their conduct, and he declared that in doing so he 
spoke in the interests of the Unionist party. On 
Tuesday a letter from the Home Secretary, profess- 
ing to explain his action, was published in the news- 
papers. In this letter Sir Matthew White Ridley 
insisted that the dynamiters had been dealt with 
like ordinary criminals, and that their release had 
been due solely to the state of their health. We 
cannot dispute the fact that some of the men 
released have broken down in health. But the 
Home Secretary has attempted no explanation of 
the remarkable fact that, whilst releasing these 
prisoners on the ground of ill-health, he has not 
shown any corresponding degree of clemency to 
the other occupants of our convict establishments. 


Lorp LONDONDERRY’S speech unquestionably ex- 
pressed a feeling which prevails widely among the 





supporters of the Government. Independent members 


of the Tory party, like Sir Henry Howorth, have given 
vigorous expression to that feeling in letters to the 
newspapers, and there can be no doubt that it is 
shared by many who have not felt called upon to 
make any public utterance on the subject. There 
is evidently a great deal of uneasiness among many 
Tories with regard to the possible relations between 
the Government and the Irish members. At the 
National Convention last week language was used 
which showed that those taking part in the 
convention were not only resolved to maintain 
their political independence, but were prepared to 
accept anything that might be offered them by the 
Tory Government. No Liberal has any right to 
complain of the Irish members for taking this line, 
though it is necessary to point out to the latter that 
independence cannot be one-sided, and that Liberals 
are themselves set free whenever the Irish dissolve 
the alliance of the last ten years. But when we 
find that men like Mr. Healy and Mr. Redmond, 
instead of being satisfied with mere independence, 
appear to be anxious to bring about an understand- 
ing with the present Government, we cannot pretend 
to be surprised at the evident uneasiness of the 
supporters of the Ministry. 





Wuitst the Sanitary Congress which has been 
sitting at Newcastle has concluded its session after 
a very interesting and useful meeting, the Trades 
Union Congress has begun its annual proceedings 
at Edinburgh. The tone of the members of the 
Congress has, upon the whole, been moderate and 
wise, and there has been a manifest desire to 
free the parliament of labour from any apparent 
connection with international Socialism. On Tues- 
day the Congress adopted a very unwise resolution, 
excluding from its sittings reporters representing 
non-unionist newspapers. The members apparently 
did not see that this resolution, if it were to be 
carried into effect, would injure, not the newspapers 
in question, but the Congress itself. Publicity is just 
as necessary to the success of a labour parliament 
as to that of any other deliberative assembly. 





Mr. BALrour has written a curious little letter 
denouncing the extravagance of the London School 
Board, and expressing his surprise that the rate- 
payers do not put a stop to it. It would appear 
from this that the Tory clerical party mean to 
attack the Board at the next election with the cry 
of economy. Seeing that it is their own party 
which has now been in the ascendant on the Board 
for a considerable number of years, there is a certain 
degree of effrontery inthis proposal. The effrontery 
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is increased when we remember that the chief object 
of Mr. Balfour and his colleagues, so far as education 
is concerned, is to exact more money from the tax- 
payers for the benefit of private schools. 





Pusiic opinion seems at last to be awaking on 
the question of the Turkish horrors. Mr. Gladstone's 
letter last week with reference to the assassin on 
the throne has pricked many consciences, and there 
is some reason to hope that we shall before long 
witness an adequate expression of the national 
feeling. It is stated in some journals that a meeting 
is to be held in St. James’s Hall, over which the 
Bishop of Rochester is to preside, and this meeting 
is compared with the famous gathering in the same 
place in 1876. We shall welcome the appearance 
of the Bishop of Rochester or of any of his epis- 
copal brethren at any gathering which may be 
held to denounce the Sultan and to rebuke the 
apparent complicity of this country in his crimes. 
But if there is to be a really national demonstration, 
it must be conducted, as that of 1876 was, upon 
national lines. It should represent all political 
parties and all bodies of Christians. Such a 
demonstraticn will, we trust, in due time take 
place, but the preparations for it must necessarily 
take time, and great prudence must be exercised 
in arranging its proceedings. In the meantime, 
meetings like that over which the Bishop of 
Rochester is to preside, and others in which the 
leaders of Nonconformity will take part, must do 
good service by arousing public opinion, and paving 
the way for such a national movement as will 
prove to the world that the people of Great Britain 
are of one mind with regard to the unspeakable 
horrors of which Abdul Hamid is the guilty author. 

. cece 

Tue threatened strike in the engineering trade 
has happily been averted by the settlement of the 
very small dispute about a single workman, which 
seemed likely to be seized upon as the occasion of a 
prolonged industrial war. The settlement is for- 
tunate for all parties, and for the national interests 
as well. Public feeling, it was clear, would have 
declared itself very strongly indeed against the 
promoters of the conflict as soon as it should have 
been made clear where the responsibility for it 
lay. The tailors—quite in accordance with tra- 
dition, as will be remembered by students of the 
early history of Trade Unionism—have appealed 
to the Merchant Taylors’ Company to arbitrate, and 
the authorities of that eminently conservative cor- 
poration propose to consider if there is any precedent 
for their doing so at their meeting early next month. 
The London dockers have endorsed the demands of 
their leaders for a readjustment of their wages, and 
their brethren at various foreign ports are acting in 
correspondence with them. It is just possible, there- 
fore, though it does not seem probable, that we may 
_ a renewal on a larger scale of the great struggle 
of 1889. 








THE Czar’s tour seems so far to 
have been fertile in misunder- 
standings and jealousies. The 
Vienna Press has once more been complaining that 
their august visitor gave so little clue to his feelings 
towards the Dual Monarchy, while at least three 
distinct reports of his speech at Berlin have repre- 
sented it as announcing that he is animated towards 
Germany by the same sentiments as his late father, 
who was anything but a friend of Germany. This 
veiled menace has, indeed, been nullified by the 
publication of an expurgated and colourless report ; 
but somehow the impression remains. However, the 
German Emperor announces that he and his guest 
are “in perfect accord” on European questions— 
which cannot but strengthen the view already 
put forward by the Cologne Gazette that the 


ABROAD. 


. but some friction has arisen over the details, and 





the “isolation” due to the Franco-Russian alliance, 
and that his visit to Paris is merely a piece of 
politeness to France. The French reply is that the 
great alliances may remain fixed, and yet cross- 
combinations may take place on minor issues, and 
that it is only these on which “perfect accord” 
exists. Still, the French nation—especially the 
Radical section—are beginning to wonder what 
good the Czar’s friendship is to them; and the 
ridiculous question as to what clothes it is proper 
for a President to receive the Czar in will not tend 
to restore their complacency. 

















Is the state of the Turkish Empire, one wonders, 
a minor or a major issue to the German Emperor 
and his late guest? That state is growing daily 
more desperate, and though the Powers have ven- 
tured through their representatives to insist on 
the responsibility of the Porte for the massacres, 
and have rejected with contempt the Turkish 
reply, they have not yet ventured to act. The 
Sultan has returned to his usual attitude and 
has devised a diabolical plan for ridding him- 
self of the Armenian race. Thousands of them 
are being deported from Constantinople under a 
pretext coloured by more than the ordinary men- 
dacity of Turkish officialism, nominally to their 
native places: really to be put to death without 
scandal. An official British protest has passed un- 
heeded—Lord Salisbury has left the Sultan in no 
doubt as to the value of British words—and Russia 
and, with somewhat more excuse, Roumania have 
declined to receive refugees. A rumour reached 
London on Friday that the Powers had resolved 
on the deposition of the Sultan; but that, we fear, 
is improbable. As our Constantinople correspondent 
elsewhere shows, it would be a simple and not a 
dangerous remedy—or, rather, palliative—but it 
does not appear to suit the diplomatists. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the action of the English 
people cannot bring about some decisive step. 



























Tue Cretan Question is settled—in principle: 







still more is likely to arise over the steps necessary 
to execute the scheme. The Mohammedan popula- 
lation intend, it is announced, to quit the country, 
as they quitted Thessaly in considerable numbers 
after its cession to Greece; and they are hardly 
likely to do so without some further manifestations 
against their victorious opponents. Those oppo- 
nents, meanwhile, are alarmed at the delay in the 
formal publication of the Imperial decree announcing 
the reforms ; a number of points in connection with 
these latter dre obscure, and there is great distress 
among the refugees, Christian and Mohammedan 
alike. Here are plenty of materials for fresh dis- 
turbances, and the gendarmerie formed of Albanians 
—excellent raw material doubtless, but we pity the 
civil population until they are properly trained and 
disciplined—cannot be organised in an instant. 






























Tue French Government has just averted « 
danger with which it had been threatened by 
Socialist internationalism. Herr Bebel and Herr 
Buch, who were recently elected to the German 
Reichstag to represent Strassburg and Miilhausen 
respectively, conceived the ingenious idea of stand- 
ing before their constituents, unmuzzled, on French 
territory, and therefore had arranged for a great 
meeting at Wissembach, just beyond the frontier. 
Various eminent French Socialists had been invited, 
and two of them—MM. Chauvin and Jules Guesde 
—had written a letter deploring the cession of terri- 
tory to Germany, and pointing out that the Socialists 
had protested against the terms of peace in 1871. 
It was practically certain not only that the pro- 
ceedings would be of a kind to give offence to the 
German Government, but also that the visitors 


























Czar has gone to Vienna and Berlin to get out of 








would be the object of patriotic anti-German 
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demonstrations, as was the case recently at Lille. 
The Minister of the Interior consequently pro- 
hibited the meeting, and an interpellation is, of 
course, announced for the reopening of the Chamber. 
Unfortunately, the incident has been followed by 
an outburst of patriotism in the French press which 
will help to embitter the newspaper polemics that 
are already beginning over the Czar's tour. 





THE situation of Spain becomes more and more 
critical. The rebellion in the Philippine Islands is 
unquestionably very serious, in spite of the reported 
successes of the Spanish troops; and disaffection 
seems to be widely spread among the native-born 
population of European blood. The report that the 
insurgents are receiving assistance from Germans is 
embellished, of course, by bitter references to the 
Caroline Islands controversy between Spain and 
Germany a few years ago; but it probably points 
to the existence of considerable discontent among 
the foreign residents as well. In Cuba, as the letter 
of the Times correspondent this week has once more 
pointed out, both sides are virtually desperate, and 
the war is one of extermination. The rebels have 
nothing to gain by yielding, and the Spanish troops 
seem incapable of subduing them. This means a 
long period of guerilla warfare, involving unspeakable 
suffering and hideous atrocities, and ending only 
with the exhaustion of Spain and the relapse of 
the island into barbarism. 





MEANWHILE the danger in Spain itself is growing 
more and moreacute. A foreign observer is naturally 
led to expect a Republican rising; but it seems that 
the immediate danger is less from the Republicans 
than from the Carlists. The Carlist members have 
formally withdrawn from the Cortes as a protest 
against the passage of the Railway Subvention Bill; 
they now declare that nothing is to be got by 
Parliamentary action: and it is stated that some 
members of the party assert that they are quite 
ready for a rising, are well provided with arms, 
and are sure of the support of the religious orders 
and the inferior clergy throughout the Basque 
provinces. It is true that the present régime has 
the sanction of the Pope, and that Don Carlos holds 
back ; but the followers may force the hands of their 
leaders. In short, it seems quite possible that if the 
present economic strain continues—and there is no 
sign that any of the politicians desire or dare to 
relieve it—Spain will be plunged into civil war. 


THE antagonism between the two halves of the 
Dual Monarchy seems likely to grow more and more 
acute. There seems no hope of settling the dispute 
which has been in progress since the beginning 
of this year as to the readjustment of their 
relative shares in the joint expenditure of Austria- 
Hungary; and the status quo will probably be pro- 
longed for a year by Imperial decree—which will 
give further time for mutual recriminations. For 
hostility to Hungary is growing and spreading in 
Austria. It is largely Ultramontane, Anti-Semitic, 
and Slavonic: and it is notable that the Salzburg 
Congress has just given a fresh demonstration of 
the vigour of Clericalism ; that at the elections to the 
Provincial Diets, now in progress, the Anti-Semites 
have in several cases joined forces with the Young 
Czechs and Slovenes; and that a new party of 
“ Agrarians,” or distressed agriculturists, similar to 
that which exists in Germany, has been formed in 
Austria. Certain Hungarian patriots demand a 
separate Customs system for Hungary, presumably 
to protect her from Austrian officialism. It is quite 
possible that these Agrarians may take up the cry, 
in order to protect Austrian agriculture against 
Hungarian competition. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Fast 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
Lich are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





Russia has at last determined to secure access 
to the Atlantic. From time to time rumours have 
been current of the impending cr:ation of a great 
naval port on the Arctic Ocear, at a point which, 
thanks to the Gulf Stream, is free from ice the whole 
winter through. The Daily Chronicle has just 
announced, on the authority of its Helsingfors cor- 
respondent, that the work has actually been begun. 
A Norwegian engineer, with a small body of workmen, 
is surveying the ground for the new town, and its 
construction is to be begun in earnest next year. 
The new port—Ekaterinograd—is situated on the 
Murman coast of Lapland, between the Whits Sea 
and the Norwegian boundary, and will, of course, 
be connected by rail with St. Petersburg at an 
early date. The step is natural enough, though it 
remains to be seen whether the fogs which must 
beset such a coast and the difficulties of navigation 
round the north of Norway may not neutralise 
the value of the new outlet for the naval power 
of Russia. Meantime, it may be noted that the 
success of the project would have one immediate 
advantage. It would destroy one of the stock 
arguments for the maintenance of the present 
union between Sweden and Norway. Swedish 
patriots are fond of declaring that the cession 
of a portion of the extreme north of Norway 
sufficient to give Russia an outlet on the Atlantic 
is as good as settled, so soon as Norway shall have 
achieved her independence. If, however, Russia 
succeeds in her present plan, she will have no 
need of Norwegian help. 





THE news from America is nearly all one way 
this week. Mr. Bryan's following has, indeed, 
carried Arkansas by a majority without precedent 
in the history of the State; but then Arkansas 
has practically always been Democratic, as well 
as peculiarly susceptible to currency heresies, and 
its population can hardly be regarded as in the 
vanguard of political progress. Besides, there are 
rumours of serious election frauds. Mr. Bryan him- 
self has been warmly received by an enormous 
audience in Chicago. But there are numerous re- 
pudiations of the Silver Democratic ticket by pro- 
minent men in the Eisi and Wes‘. Senator Carter, 
one of the Silverite bolters from the St. Louis 
Convention, has returned to the Republican fold. 
Ex-Mayor Hewitt, of New York, has left his party— 
not for the Gold Democratic camp, but to support 
McKinley. More important still, the Secretary of 
War, Colonel Lamont, has declared that he will not 
support the Silver Democrats, and there seems little 
doubt that President Cleveland also will exert his 
influence against them. At the beginning of the 
week Mr. Bryan declared to a correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle that he felt certain of carrying New 
York State. That, however, is hardly possible now, 
since President Cleveland's influence must detach 
a good many Democrats, and the fact that Tammany 
supports Mr. Bryan is hardly a recommendation of 
his candidature. Besides, the rural districts of the 
State are Republican. 





HorRIBLE stories have been published this week 
by Reuter’s agency of the treatment of the unhappy 
native population of the Congo State by the Belgian 
officers whom that philanthropic enterprise sends out 
to carry civilisation into Central Africa. The stories, 
unfortunately, tend to confirm previous evidence 
—though we do not think anything quite so shocking 
has yet been published. They are given on the 
authority of an ex-official of some importance, 
Mr. Alfred Parminter, and we are afraid they 
are not intrinsically incredible. The personnel 
of the State has become main'y Belgian, its 
officials are wholly untrained, they are very ill- 
paid—the State has long been financially embar- 
rassed ; they are afraid, we suspect, to check their 
native subordinates, and “ the irritability of Africa,” 
as Mr. Seton Merriman has it, and the longing to 
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get home again with a competence, prompt 
to atrocities more than barbaric. A day or 
two before these stories were published the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society had forwarded a 
memorial to Lord Salisbury, urging the summon- 
ing of a general conference—confined, however, 
to the seven Powers who now have any concern in 
the matter—to consider certain amendments in the 
Brussels General Act. The raising of the spirit 
duties, further restrictions on the supply of arms, 
the laying down of definite principles as to the 
extension of European acquisitions, and some in- 
crease of the power now possessed under the 
Act by the Belgian Foreign Office to obtain and 
publish information on Central African matters, 
are the chief points mentioned. The last is cer- 
tainly not the least, and it is to be hoped that 
Lord Salisbury may see his way to accede to the 
Society's request. 
Mr. Evwior Stock has a book “ By 
an Old Indian” on Armenia, pre- 
paring for immediate publication— 
“ Armenia and the Armenians in 
Ancient and Modern Times, with special reference 
to the Present Crisis.” He also announces another 
view of Cardinal Manning—the third, we think— 
“as presented in his own letters and notes.” 
For this view Mr. Stanley Roamer is respon- 
sible. — Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have 
in preparation a work dealing with the educa- 
tion of women and girls in England, a subject 
which has not, we think, been dealt with in its 
entirety before. Miss Christina Bremner is the 
authoress, and Miss E. P, Hughes, a well-known 
authority and the Principal of the Cambridge 
Teachers’ College, will supply a preface.—Messrs. 
Bliss, Sands & Co. announce a new work by Mr. 
H. D. Lowry—“A Man of Moods”—the first 
continuous story, we understand, that he has 
produced. 


LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, etc. 





THe same firm also announce that Mr. W. J. 
Stillman—a high authority, as most people know, 
on classic art as well as on European politics—is 
editing for them a work entitled “ Venus and Apollo 
in Painting and Sculpture.” It will contain large- 
size photogravures of works by celebrated old 
masters and one modern one, Sir E. Burne-Jones. 
Of this latter the editor possesses the original. The 
work will be about 18 inches by 12, and appears to 
be of a very sumptuous kind. 





From Mr. Fisher Unwin’s list of forthcoming 
works we extract the following announcements :— 
“Modern French Masters,” a series of biographical 
and critical reviews by American artists, edited by 
Mr. John Van Dyke, with wood engravings by Mr. 
Timothy Cole and others; “In Bohemia with Du 
Maurier,” with original drawings by that artist, and 
text by Felix Moscheles; “ Talk about Autographs,” 
by Mr. George Birkbeck Hill, with portraits and fac- 
similes ; “ The Inner Life of the House of Commons,” 
by William White, with an introduction by Mr. 
Justin McCarthy ; “‘ Turkey and the Armenian Atro- 
cities,” by the Rev. Edwin M. Bliss and others, and 
with an introduction by Miss Frances E. Willard; and 
in the “ Story of the Nations” series “ British India,” 
by Mr. R. W. Frazer, and “ Canada,” by the well- 
known publicist of that country, Mr. J. G. Bourinot. 
(These two volumes, by-the-bye, raise the old question 
as to the definition of a nation in a very acute form. 
We always thought Canada was at least two nations 
and British India a congeries.) In fiction, we note 
also, Mr. Unwin promises us “ A Herb Moon,” by 
John Oliver Hobbes; “ His Native Wife,” by Louis 
Becke ; some Finnish fairy tales from the Swedish 
of Topelius; and a new book, “ The Gray Man,” by 
Mr. S. R. Crockett. Finally, we note a volume of 


We trust no unfriendly critic will hint that these 
should be classed as fiction too. 





BELL-BIRDS in plenty, of the common species 
(Chasmorhynchus nudicollis), have lived in the 
parrot-house of the Zoological Gardens, but not 
till the present month have visitors had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the White Bell-bird (C. niveus), well 
known to all readers of Waterton, from his spirited 
description, the accuracy of which, however, in some 
details is open to doubt. This species bears a wattle 
—injured by some mischance in the specimen in the 
Gardens—and in this wattle centres the chief interest 
of the bird. Waterton says that the wattle “has 
a communication with the palate and, when filled 
with air, looks like a spire; when empty it becomes 
pendulous.” The Rev. J. G. Wood, in his “ Explana- 
tory Index” to Waterton’s “ Wanderings,” improved 
upon the text, and magnified the wattle into a 
“horn,” of which he gives an illustration, showing 
the horn erect, “as it appears when the animal is 
tolling its wonderful bell”; and another depicting 
“the flaccid state of the horn while the bird is at 
rest.” In 1865 Mr. Osbert Salvin expressed a doubt 
as to whether there was any inflation of the wattle, 
and some years later Mr. J. E. Harting, in an article 
on bell-birds, discussed the point whether the wattle 
had any connection with their bell-like notes. Mr. 
Salvin’s doubts have been justified, though the pre- 
cise connection between the wattle and the bell-note 
is not yet quite clear. Two white bell-birds kept by 
Mr. Quelch, the curator of the Georgetown Museum, 
Demerara, never carried the wattle upright. When 
contracted it lay against the beak, and when ex- 
tended it drooped down over the side. “The erect 
position,” he says, “is an impossible one, since the 
organ is made up of very fine elastic tissue, which 
causes it to depend lower and lower over one side 
of the beak during extension.” And it was carried 
in this position when the birds uttered their char- 


acteristic notes. 


Sir Josern Crowe, K.C.M.G., had 
been in early life an artist and a 
journalist, and subsequently, from 
1860 to the spring of the present year, had held 
various important posts under the Foreign Office, 
ending as Commercial Attaché for Europe. But he 
will be best remembered as the joint author of 
various works on the history of medieval art.— 
Signor Luigi Palmieri, Director of the Vesuvius 
meteorological observatory, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Italian physicists, who was best known 
to the world as an authority on earthquakes.— 
M. Henri Francois was an artist whose particular 
art was far more familiar in antiquity than at the 
present time. He was an engraver on gems, whose 
work was very highly esteemed among a select 
public, but it had cost him his eyesight. 


OBITUARY. 








THE CONSCIENCE OF ENGLAND. 





HAT the temptation to indulge in strong 
writing on the question of Armenia is very 
great at this moment, and that men may be led in 
consequence to treat their neighbours with injustice, 
are facts not to be disputed. But we cannot pretend 
to regret that some words which appeared in these 
pages last week on the subject of the apathy of the 
British public in presence of the appalling crimes in 
Turkey have excited a certain amount of resentment 
in some quarters. Our regret is that those who 
seem to have been hurt by the reference to the pre- 
vailing apathy are precisely those who are personally 
the least to blame. Dr. Guinness Rogers, who bas 
placed his own sympathy with the suffering and 
oppressed beyond dispute, seems a little inclined to 
blame us because we have merely called attention 
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subject of Armenian wrongs, instead of showing 
how that indifference is to be removed. But we 
imagine that the first step towards active repentance 
is a conviction of sin. Until the British public have 
realised the fact that their tame acquiescence in the 
horrors of Constantinople, and the still greater 
horrors of Asia Minor, are a reproach and a dis- 
grace to us as a nation, we cannot hope to see any 
real improvement in the national spirit. Dr. Rogers, 
we trust, will give us his powerful help in trying to 
impress this fact upon our fellow-countrymen. He 
and the great body of Nonconformists—we hope we 
may add the great mass of Churchmen also—cannot 
really need to be convinced of it themselves. But 
they need to bring it home to the vaster public, 
which hears but faintly the cry of the Armenians, 
and which utterly fails to understand the direct and 
terrible responsibility that the people of Great 
Britain have to bear in connection with the gravest 
crimes of the century that is so soon to die. How 
direct and terrible that responsibility is seems at 
last to be recognised even in unexpected quarters. 
In the Times itself we have read during the past 
week the statement that the Treaty of Berlin is the 
real cause of the sufferings of the Sultan’s Christian 
subjects. We are seeing to-day the fruits of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s infamous “ peace with honour.” If 
Russia had been left to gather in the spoils of the 
war of 1877, a great many things might have 
happened which would have been distasteful 
to Englishmen, but there would at least 
have been no wholesale massacre of Armenians, 
and the hundred thousand people who have 
been butchered during the last twelve months 
to gratify the lust for blood of the homicidal 
maniac who sits upon the throne of Turkey would 
still have been alive. This is the first fact that 
bears upon our direct responsibility as a nation for 
these hideous crimes. We do not suppose that any- 
body will be found now to defend the Treaty of 
1878. It and its accompaniments brought upon us 
a “heritage of woe.” The English occupation of 
Cyprus broke up the European settlement and 
inspired the Powers of the Continent with an in- 
veterate suspicion of our motives and our policy. 
Following close upon that fraudulent acquisition 
of Turkish territory by the Government of Great 
Britain came the equally unjustifiable seizure of 
Tunis by the French, and it is notorious that the 
disturbances among the Arabs of North Africa 
which were caused by the French aggression in 
Tunis sowed the seed ‘which brought forth its fruit 
in the shape of the disturbances in Egypt and the 
Soudan. Gordon might still have been living but 
for the juggle at Berlin in 1878. 

Bat little reason as we have to rejoice over 
the proceedings at Berlin in that fatal year, the 
Armenians have still less. They were handed back 
to the keeping of the vilest of despots, and we 
know now the treatment they have received 
at his hands. This, we repeat, is the starting- 
point in the story of our responsibility for 
the horrors the mere recital of which has cast 
a gloom over thousands of English homes. It 
is not necessary to dwell upon the further 
responsibility we have incurred through the un- 
happy timidity and faltering of Lord Salisbury 
when the time came when he had to decide whether 
he would follow up his strong words by actions. 
We do not underrate this part of the case against 
us; but, despite the prominence which is attached 
to it by the Armenians themselves, it is trivial in 
comparison with the responsibility we incurred in 
1878. We cannot forget, however, that the states- 
man who has failed us so grievously in 1896 is the 
man who was a partner with Lord Beaconsfield in 





the policy of the Berlin Treaty. Lord Salisbury’s 
strongest opponents must feel a certain dezree of 
pity for him when they recall the whole story of 
his connection with the Armenians. He may seek 
to console himself as did Macbeth: “Thou canst 
not say J did it.” No; he isan English gentleman 
and a Christian, and all the recent crimes in 
Armenia must be abhorrent to his soul. But none 
the less the blood of these slanghtered men and 
women and babes lies upon his conscience. It must 
be a burden almost beyond human endurance. If, 
then, the claim of the Armenians upon us for 
sympathy and help is thus clear, upon what grounds 
can we refuse it to them? We see that in some 
quarters an attempt is being made to treat the 
attack upon the Ottoman Bank two weeks ago as 
reason sufficient to justify our refusal to move on 
behalf of the Sultan’s victims. Such an argument 
is puerile to the verge of imbecility. No matter 
whether the handful of foreigners who attacked the 
Ottoman Bank were the hired agents of the Sultan 
or were—as now seems to be probable—fanatics 
who had been duped into playing his game, the 
broad fact remains that the Armenians of Con- 
stantinople, who were slaughtered a few days ago 
by thousands in the streets of the capital, were 
innocent of any participation in their offence. The 
other ugly fact, that the Sultan had armed his 
assassins for their work long before the attack upon 
the bank was made, and that the organised murders 
began fifteen minutes after the bank was seized, 
speaks for itself. It is the fable of the wolf and 
the lamb over again. The one offence for which 
six thousand men and women died in the capital 
of “ our faithful ally’ Abdul Hamid two weeks ago 
was that they were Christians. Other offending 
there was none. 

Are these facts realised by the people of the 
United Kingdom? Do they understand that they 
have their share with the Sultan and the Czar and 
the German Emperor in the responsibility for 
outrages which must blacken for ever the history 
of the nineteenth century? It would seem that the 
answer must be in the negative. We cannot 
think so basely of our fellow-countrymen as {o 
believe that, if they really knew what their part in 
this ghastly drama has been, they would hesitate 
a moment as to their duty. Why is it that they 
do not know? That is the question we venture to 
address to those who ask us why we merely ca'l 
attention to the national apathy and do not po’nt 
to any remedy for it. The remedy lies in the 
awakening of the individual consciences of the 
British people. Every politician, every minister of 
religion, every journalist has his own share of 
responsibility in this matter. Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet in 1876 stirred the heart of England on 
the subject of the Bulgarian horrors. But before 
the first copy of that pamphlet appeared, the 
national indifference had been broken up and 
converted into a feeling of active sympathy by a 
thousand different agencies’ more or less obscure. 
Are no similar agencies to be employed now? Are 
we to sit with folded hands because no statesman of 
the first rank attempts the task which no statesman, 
however influential, can accomplish unaided? What 
are our pulpits mr to justify themselves in this 
ghastly business? Where are the men who formed 
the Bulgarian Committee of 1876 and summoned 
the memorable conference at St. James’s Hall? If 
the Primrose League has nothing to say, why should 
the National Liberal Federation remain silent? We 
are standing as a nation silent spectators of a deed 
the infamy of which is hardly to be paralleled in 
history, and it is a deed for which we are specially 
and peculiarly responsible, Would it not be better 
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to draw the sword at once, and to face all the risks 
and horrors of war, than thus to commit moral suicide 
by proclaiming in the face of the world our renuncia- 
tion of the sympathies and traditions which have 
made us what we are? Let the conscience of 
England answer the question. 








THE CZAR’S PROGRESS. 





WY anaes explanations may be given or 

attempted, the broad fact remains that the 
speech of the Czar in response to the toast of his 
health at Breslau was not of such a nature as to 
satisfy the legitimate expectations of his host and 
the German people. The tour of Nicholas the 
Second, which began gloomily in Vienna, and which 
was immediately afterwards clouded by the death 
of Prince Lobanoff, has not been made more gay 
by the events that happened whilst he was on the 
soil of Germany. The French have found an un- 
mistakable political significance in the manner in 
which he received the Emperor William’s toast, and 
they believe that the significance is wholly favour- 
able to themselves. They may or may not be right. 
It is well within the bounds of possibility that a 
Russian autocrat, making a journey of this kind, 
having displeased everybody else, may end by dis- 
pleasing his most obsequious flatterers and courtiers. 
If the journalists of the boulevards are wise, there- 
fore, they will reserve their cries of exultation until 
there is no danger of their being proved to have 
been premature. It is, no doubt, extremely gratify- 
ing to them to believe that the Czar has intended to 
offer a deliberate rebuff to the German Emperor, 
but they will do well to wait until his visit to Paris 
is at an end before they indulge in open rejoicings 
over the incident. Under any circumstances, they 
ought to know that the Franco- Russian Alliance has 
so far been a bargain from which only one of the 
parties to it has reaped any substantial advantage. 
France enjoys the sentimental delight of having 
found a friend. She is no longer left to stand alone, 
like a woman with a doubtful reputation, before a 
cruel world. We can well understand that it is an 
immense consolation to her to be delivered from 
this position of painful isolation. But if she reflects 
upon the subject she will be forced to the melan- 
choly conclusion that her champion has, at any rate, 
been well paid for his services. Russia has gained 
many very distinct and substantial advantages from 
the alliance with France. If Frenchmen reflect 
upon this fact they may, perhaps, find that some- 
thing of the bloom has been rubbed off the tender 
attachment by which they believe themselves to be 
united to Russia. 

But there is one rather remarkable feature of the 
situation which affects Englishmen more closely 
than any other race, and which enables them to 
watch tke progress of the Czar with a certain 
degree of cynical impartiality. By common consent 
the wise men of the Continent are agreed that, 
whatever other Power may profit by the Czar’s tour, 
Great Britain cannot hope todo so. The Hamburg 
journal which is supposed to reflect the opinions of 
Prire> Bismarck on the very day on which the 
Czax’s speech at Breslau was made known explained 
for the benefit of the world at large that a good 
understanding with Germany was necessary to 
Russia if she wished to carry out successfully her 
policy in the Balkan Peninsula and in Eastern Asia. 
Now it is believed by everybody that neither in 
Turkey nor in Asia is the policy of Russia one of 
friendliness towards this country. It follows that 








Prince Bismarck’s newspaper was deliberately en- 
deavouring to bribe the Czar into a demonstration 
of friendship towards Germany by the promise thaé, 
if he would swallow the bait, he should be rewarded 
by having a free hand so far as the disposal of 
British interests in the East was concerned. In 
these circumstances, it is by no means easy for 
Englishmen to feel any particular degree of soreness 
because the Emperor Nicholas has seen fit to snub 
the German Emperor. He may or may not mean to 
make himself specially amiable to the French when 
he visits Paris. But whether he does so or whether 
he does not, we poor islanders are given clearly to 
understand that nothing will happen that can be 
of any possible advantage to us. Like the despised 
sister in the fairy tale, we are permitted to watch the 
attempts of the rival beauties to captivate the young 
prince; but we are told that we ourselves can have 
no part in the rivalry. He may throw his hand- 
kerchief at Berlin or at Paris; but London is for- 
bidden to hope that such joy can ever be hers. This 
is manifestly the view of the Czar’s tour which is 
generally taken on the Continent. In these circum- 
stances it hardly seems compatible with English 
dignity that we should feel any particular concern 
as to what may happen in consequence of his 
Majesty’s journey. 

Yet nothing is more certain than that the people 
of England wish all good fortune to the Czar. They 
may not sue for his favour, but they are by no 
means insensible to his friendship. But if he wishes 
to stand well with them, there is one point in the 
policy of Russia which must be altered. About the 
alleged designs of St. Petersburg in Asia most of us 
are profoundly ignorant, and all of us are happily 
indifferent. Asia, as has been said already, is big 
enough for both Empires. So long as Russia makes 
no attack upon the well-established and clearly- 
defined interests of Great Britain on that continent, 
there will be no disposition on the part of English- 
men to attempt to check her progress. If, on the 
other hand, she should make such an attack upon 
the rights of this country, we may be trusted to 
know how to look after ourselves. We shall court 
no European alliances; we shall journey neither to 
Paris nor Berlin in search of help in defending what 
we honestly regard as ours. Prince Bismarck, who 
is, after all, a great statesman of vast experience, 
ought to know better than to allow his kept jour- 
nalist to write as though the position of Great 
Britain in Asia were a matter which depended upon 
the will of either Nicholas the Second or William 
the Third. But although we can regard with very 
great equanimity the attempts which are b2ing made 
in Germany to prove that the Czar’s journey is a 
measure hostile to our interests in Asia, we cannot 
forget that there is one matterconnected with the posi- 
tion of Russia in Europe that has the deepest interest 
for most Englishmen. That is the matter upon which, 
as we have said, there will need to be a change in 
the policy of Russia if the Czar is ever to earn the 
hearty friendship of the people of Great Britain. 
We refer, of course, to the Turkish Question. It is 
useless to affect ignorance of the fact that Russia is 
held by the people of England to be largely, if not 
mainly, responsible for the Armenian horrors. It 
was the policy of Prince Lobanoff, and that policy 
alone, which prevented the effectual coercion of the 
Sultan twelve months ago. Prince Lobanoff has 

one to his account; but his evil policy remains 

hind. Russia still stands between the assassin 
who sits on the Turkish throne and the hand of 
justice. Her attitude will have to be changed if 
she is ever to enjoy the hearty good-will of the 
people of this country. Nor ought it to be difficult 
on her part to make such a change in her policy. It 
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is, in the deepest sense of the word, a humiliation 
for Englishmen to remember that less than twenty 
years ago the Russian policy in Turkey was pre- 
cisely that which all Englishmen now desire it to be, 
and that the reason why it was thwarted was because 
Great Britain, under the influence of Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury, threw herself athwart the 
path of the Czar and foiled his attempt to save the 
Christians of the Turkish Empire. That sin of ours 
1ises against us now, and paralyses our arm, when 
we strive tardily to help those who are so sorely 
afflicted. But as Great Britain has seen the error of 
her ways, and has come into line with the policy of 
the Emperor Alexander in 1878, it is surely possible 
that the Emperor’s grandson, discarding the evil 
advice of counsellors like Prince Lobanoff, may now 
revert to that policy and lend his aid to a perishing 
nation. If he should do so, he will achieve a 
brilliant triumph, not only over the futile diplomacy 
of Lord Beaconsfield, but over the hearts of the 
British people. 








THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF HOME RULE, 





HE Report of the Irish Financial Commission 

is more interesting than the resolutions of the 
Irish National Convention. The Convention, if it 
really represented the Irish race in America and 
the Colonies, will strengthen Mr. Dillon and the 
orthodox Nationalists against Mr. Healy and their 
other competitors. ‘The Commission has established 
a genuine grievance, and it is upon grievances that 
all Irish movements thrive. From Mr. Redmond’s 
speech in Dublin on Tuesday anyone who did not 
know the contrary would gather that the Commis- 
sion was appointed by a Tory Government as the 
true friends of the Irish people. As a matter of 
fact, however, it was Mr. Gladstone who promised 
the Commission, and Lord Rosebery was Prime 
Minister when the names were actually gazetted. 
The financial clauses in the Home Rule Bill of 
1893 were attacked from two opposite quarters. 
Mr, Sexton denounced them as unfair to I[reland, 
Mr. Chamberlain declared that they inflicted a 
heavy fine on England and Scotland. As they pro- 
ceeded upon the hypothesis that the existing system 
of taxation was equally fair to both countries 
it became important to ascertain whether this 
hypothesis was justified by fact, and hence the 
Commission. The Chairman of the Commission 
vas Mr. Childers, who had already drafted his 
report when death removed him at the beginning of 
the year. He was succeeded by the O’Conor Don, 
an Irishman of the Unionist persuasion. But the gist 
of his conclusions has been substantially adopted by 
the large majority of his surviving colleagues. They 
find in effect that according to the taxable capacity of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Ireland pays two millions 
and a half every year in excess of what she ought to 
pay. It will be a long time before the Government 
ear the last of that. How inconceivably foolish 
does this simple finding make all those charges of 
robbing the British taxpayer with which the Tories 
filled the air of politics three years ago! Mr. Sexton 
was right because he understood the subject. Mr. 
Chamberlain was wrong because he did not. Mr. 
Gladstone, of course, could not help himself. He 
was obliged to assume, for the purposes of the day, 
and with reference to the business on hand, that the 
financial arrangements of the United Kingdom 
were sound. He is not like Mr. Balfour, who 
thinks it decent to be constitutionally responsible 
for a monetary system he has stigmatised in 
public as rotten. Mr. Gladstone is a disciple of 





Sir Robert Peel. 
Nebraska Kid.” 

The Commissioners were directed to inquire, 
first, how the relative capacity of Great Britain and 
Ireland to bear taxation should be determined; 
secondly, what is the proportion between the tax- 
able capacity of the two countries; and thirdly, to 
what Imperial expenditure Ireland should equitably 
contribute. Out of thirteen Commissioners eleven 
have signed the O’Conor Don’s report. The two 
dissentients are Sir David Barbour and Sir Thomas 
Sutherland. The majority include such eminent 
financial authorities as Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, 
and Mr. Bertram Currie. They explain that they 
have chiefly relied not upon any witnesses from 
Ireland, but upon Sir Edward Hamilton of the 
Treasury and Sir Robert Giffen of the Board of Trade. 
While the political union between Great Britain 
and Ireland dates from 1800, the financial union was 
only established in 1817. Throughout the inter- 
vening period there were two separate Exchequers, 
and Ireland paid a contribution to Imperial finance 
so high that it brought her within measurable dis-_ 
tance of bankruptcy. The complaint that Ireland 
was overtaxed is an old story, and it has usually 
been met with the simple retort that if Irishmen 
drank kes: whisky they would not pay so much to 
the revenue. . This is like the famous answer of the 
landless wag to the landowner who complained that 
the duties on his estate were more than he could 
afford: “Give me the estate and I'll pay the 
duties.”’ It is curious, and will probably have been 
by most people forgotten, that Mr. Gladstone in 
1893 followed a recent Conservative precedent. In 
1890 Mr. Goschen, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
agreed to the appointment of a Committee on “ the 
equity of the financial relations in regard to the 
resources and population of the three kingdoms.” 
This Committee met. But it met too late in the 
Session to do any business, and it was never set up 
again. The terms of the reference, awkward as 
they are, may serve as a warning to the Government 
that Scotland will now press for the inquiry which 
Ireland has obtained. The eleven Commissioners 
are agreed that “whilst the actual tax revenue of 
Ireland is about one-eleventh of that of Great 
Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is 
very much smaller, and is not estimated by any 
of us as exceeding one-twentieth.” 

The majority of the Commissioners lay down 
as their first proposition that “Great Britain and 
Ireland must for the purpose of this inquiry be 
considered as separate entities.” We should have 
thought that this was a self-evident truism, if it had 
not been controverted by Sir David Barbour, formerly 
Finance Minister of India, Sir David believes that 
to treat the taxation of the two countries separately 
would be equivalent to repealing the Act of Union. 
This seems to us a most extraordinary train of 
reasoning, and we are not surprised that it was 
discarded by the O’Conor Don and Mr. Wolff, who 
are quite as strong opponents of Home Rule as Sir 
David Barbour can be. And, indeed, Sir David 
does not adhere to his own principle, for he proceeds 
to contrast the expenditure of the two countries, as 
well as their taxation. The Irish Land Acts only 
apply to Ireland. Are they therefore inconsistent 
with the Act of Union? Sir David Barbour quite 
admits that for 1893-4, which was taken as a 
specimen year, Ireland paid two millions and three- 
quarters more than was justified by her comparative 
resources. But he considers that during the same 
period Ireland received from the Imperial exchequer 
three millions and three-quarters more than her 
“taxable capacity’? would have warranted, and 
therefore he holds that Ireland is a million better 
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off for her union with Great Britain than she 
is entitled to be. If this argument be good for 
anything, it would support the immediate increase 
of Irish taxation by the sum of one million sterling. 
But even Sir David Barbour recoils from that result, 
and intimates that Irish administration may be 
extravagant. Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. 
Currie declare that public expenditure in Ireland has 
been “ conducted on a scale totally unsuitable to that 
country, and such as few nations would be able or 
willing to afford.’’ According to Sir David Barbour, 
the more money we waste in Ireland the more we 
are entitled to tax her. The majority have adopted 
the estate duties as the most satisfactory test of 
taxable capacity. But if the income-tax be pre- 
ferred, it will give results still more unfavourable to 
the present system. 








THE SANITARY CONGRESS. 


_ Oo 


N°? one who reads the papers at this season can 

doubt the British public’s passion for debate. 
Year by year the brief time which intervenes 
between the close of the Parliamentary session 
and the outbreak of platform speeches in the later 
autumn is marked by an increasing number of 
meetings, and this year the activity of these meet- 
ings has been more conspicuous than it ever was 
before. There has been, during the last few weeks, 
a series of congresses upon every variety of subject, 
from University Extension to the rights of labour, 
from the duties of science to the wrongs of 
dancing-masters, which in their scope and their 
diversity have been almost bewildering to the 
ordinary mind. Ingenious organisers have devised 
a system of utilising the holidays for purposes 
of discussion, and have carried crowds of English 
trippers to social conferences among the valleys 
of the Alps. The British Association provides 
a substitute for those who wish to improve them- 
selves at home, and its annual meeting begins 
at Liverpool on Wednesday next. The Trade Union 
Congress is now sitting in Edinburgh. And last 
week the Sanitary Institute, a young association 
which devotes itself especially to informing the 
public upon questions of health, opened a successful 
conference at Newcastle-on-Tyne, at which the 
Duke of Cambridge represented the lay element, 
and to which he contributed some characteristic 
reminiscences of his career. 

The scope of the Sanitary Congress is somewhat 
restricted compared with that of the British Asso- 
ciation, and yet one cannot but be struck by the 
large number of subjects which it includes. The 
President’s address dealt, among other topics, with 
the difficulties arising from the movements of 
population, with troubles of water and troubles of 
sewage, with the motor-car and new means of com- 
munication, with the possible disadvantages, from a 
sanitary point of view, of improvements like electric 
lighting and wood pavement in the streets, and 
surveyed, in fact, the whole wide field in which the 
problems of health are touched by the habits of 
modern life. The same catholicity pervaded the sub- 
sidiary discussions. One meeting, of medical officers 
of health, considered the steady increase of diphtheria. 
Another, composed of county engineers, devoted itself 
to explaining the defects of the modern system of 
draining buildings and the unsatisfactory condition 
of the law upon that point. A third, consisting of 
port sanitary authorities, emphasised the necessity 
of a better inspection of ships and of more cubic 
space per head for every man on board. Others 





discussed questions of temperature and climate, 
the drainage of factories, the isolation in hospitals 
of the infectious sick, and the dangers arising from 
imperfect inspection of milk and from such accidents 
as the taking of oysters from banks situated too 
near the outflow of sewage into the sea. But among 
the many points debated two or three stand out with 
special interest. The proposal made by Mr. Francis 
May, the borough engineer of Brighton, for the 
creation of a Public Health Department, independent 
of the Local Government Board, under a separate 
Minister of State, is one well worthy of consideration. 
It is unfortunately true, as Lord Percy pointed out, 
that the power to carry legislation through Parlia- 
ment is becoming more and more exclusively vested 
in the Government of the day, and that sanitary 
questions are not among the subjects which often 
engage the attention of Cabinets. There is always, 
of course, an objection to multiplying official depart- 
ments, and to increasing the number of Ministers 
who may think themselves entitled to Cabinet rank. 
But it is becoming evident that the Local Govern- 
ment Board has not, as at present constituted, the 
power or the opportunity to take a strong line in 
sanitary matters, and it may well be that the 
erection of a separate department, in one shape or 
another, would place the laws of health and their 
administration on a footing of vigorous efficiency, 
which, without that, they are never likely to attain. 

But the chief interest of the Congress centred 
round two subjects—one of a scientific and the other 
of a popular kind, The attention of all students of 
preventive medicine is now engrossed by the progress 
of inoculation, and by the extraordinary triumphs 
which, not only in the case of small-pox, but now 
in the case of diphtheria and of other poisons, too, 
that system has achieved. It is only natural that 
scientific men specially interested in preserving 
health should seize the occasion of their meeting to 
demonstrate their faith in this great development of 
science, and it is worth noting that the Congress 
unanimously affirmed their belief in vaccination, 
and recorded their condemnation of the hesitating 
language of the recent Royal Commission’s Report. 
But the unlearned public will perhaps be more 
interested in a discussion which took p'ac> in 
another section, in which Dr. E. B. Turner read 
a paper on “The Sanitary Aspect of Cycling for 
Ladies,’ and incidentally gave to that pastime 
the highest testimonial which it has ever yet 
received. He considered that quiet and recreative 
cycling was,one of the greatest boons conferred 
in the present age upon the sex.  Morally, 
mentally, and physically he expected it to improve 
not only the individual but the race.” It is 
perhaps unfortunate that the same authority pro- 
ceeded to eulogise a “rational’’ costume as con- 
ducive to safety and to health, but many people will 
be ready to welcome this pronouncement ofa scientific 
congress on an exercise which is rapidly becoming 
one of the chief features of English life. The part 
that the bicycle has already played in removing 
the congestion of our cities, and in renewing the 
traffic of country roads and the long-lost activity 
of quiet country inns, was dwelt on in the Presi- 
dent’s address, The bicycle, in fact, divided with 
more serious subjects no small part of the Congress’s 
attention. The mixture of popular with scientific 
topics is perhaps characteristic of all these hetero- 
geneous assemblies. But whatever developments 
they take—and no one will grudge even a congress 
its amusements—meetings of this kind cannot fail 
to some extent to inform and educate the public, 
and the Sanitary Congress at Newcastle is, beyond 
doubt, one of the most useful of the methods by 








which private societies help to forward public ends. 
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FINANCE. 





HE progress of the Czar and Czarina is inspiring 

a general hope in the City that we are about 
to witness a considerable revival of business. It 
is everywhere believed that the Czar is intent 
upon maintaining peace, that he has come to at 
least a temporary agreement with Germany and 
Austria, and that therefore no serious occurrences 
will be permitted. It is generally held, too, 
that the troubles in Crete are practically settled, 
and though the condition of Turkey is alarming 
enough, the expectation is almost universal that 
somehow or other the crisis will be tided over. 
There is also a better feeling respecting American 
affairs. Mainly, this is due to the large amount 
of gold that has been sent to New York. Now 
it is thought that the banks and the Treasury 
have been strengthened sufficiently to prevent a 
serious crash, at all events before the _ elec- 
tions. A more sanguine view, too, is taken as 
to Mr. McKinley’s chances, but the real truth is 
that nobody is able to form any well-grounded 
opinion as to what the result of the voting will be. 
Nearly all our intelligence is coloured more or less 
by the hopes and fears of New York. What is going 
on among the bulk of the people in the interior is 
very little known. We would, then, advise our 
readers, as we have done often, not to be misled by 
the more sanguine feeling now entertained in the 
City. We trust that Mr. Bryan will not be elected, 
but at the same time nobody can say whether he 
will or not, and therefore it is better for the in- 
vestor to wait until the elections are over. The 
withdrawals of gold for New York, Vienna, and 
Berlin, as well as some other places, continue, 
and are likely to go on for some time yet. The 
banks welcome the movement, as they believe that 
the rates of interest and discount must rise. 
On the other hand, borrowers are not disturbed, 
for the supply of loanable capital is so immense, 
and the arrivals of gold from Australia and 
South Africa are on such a great scale, that 
they do not think money will become dear 
for a long time yet. Generally speaking, there- 
fore, in spite of the rise in the Bank rate, the 
gold movements are rather welcomed as strengthen- 
ing the New York market and giving a chance 
to bankers here to make larger profits than 
they have done for years. The Silver Market 
is quiet, but the India Council continues to sell 
its drafts exceedingly well. On Wednesday it 
disposed of the whole amount offered for tender 
at a little under Is. 2}d. per rupee. 

Business has been very restricted upon the 
Stock Exchange throughout the week, owing partly 
to the Jewish holidays and partly to the absence 
of so many holiday-makers, but there is a very 
general belief that when the settlement is over 
next week there will be a recovery. Money, 
as said above, though tending upwards, is still 
very plentiful and cheap, and will continue so. 
Speculation has been checked for a long time 
past; trade is steadily improving; the harvest is 
turning out better than at one time seemed at 
all probable; the heavy rains of the past few 
weeks are gradually benefiting the grass and 
green crops; while the belief is almost universal 
that European peace will be maintained. The 
end of the dispute upon the Clyde has tended 
to raise prices somewhat in the railway market. 
But the chief business of the week has been in the 
American and the mining markets. Many operators 
in the City think that the fall in American securi- 
ties has been so heavy and so continuous that 
there must be a reaction now, and they are strength- 
ened in their belief by the recovery in New York. 
But the investor will do well not to attach too 
much importance to the beliefs of speculators. 
There is too much uncertainty for any prudent man 
to risk his money. In the mining mark>t Paris and 





Berlin are not buying much ; indeed, upon the whole, 
Paris is selling rather than buying; but in London 
the belief is general that an increase in activity 
will take place almost immediately. The output 
of gold is steadily increasing month by month. 
The relations between Boers and British are much 
better than they were. Many of the grievances 
of which the mining industry complained, if not 
actually removed, have certainly been lightened. 
For instance, railway rates have been reduced, 
and so have import duties upon the necessaries 
of life. Labour is now very abundant, and wages 
are being materially reduced. As yet, however, 
the general public is not doing very much. There 
is no selling worth speaking of. Almost all who 
hold gold shares are retaining them; but buying is 
confined almost entirely to the great mine-owners 
and to professional operators. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


S4 TURDAY.—Poor Lord Heneage! He cannot 
rest happy when any censure is cast upon the 
heaven-sent Administration to which he owes his 
peerage and his escape from the fickle favours of 
the Grimsby electors. His latest reply to the re- 
doubtable Sir Henry Howorth serves to remind the 
world of the fact that the majority in the present 
Parliament is not quite the homogeneous body 
which its organs in the press would have us believe. 
Despite their banquetings and their speechifyings, 
their embracings in public, and their shower of 
mutual testimonials, the fact remains that the two 
sections in the Unionist party do not love each 
other. Sir Henry Howorth has given expression to 
the prevailing feeling at the Carlton Club with 
regard to the release of the dynamiters. Every 
genuine Tory knows that it is to a political trans- 
action of a peculiarly dishonourable kind that the 
outrage-mongers owe their release from imprison- 
ment, and it is only justice to admit that most 
Tories are very much ashamed of the fact. There 
is, too, a lurking suspicion that they have not yet 
seen the worst of the new Tory-Parnellite alliance. 
The dynamiters are free; another Land Bill has 
been passed, an Irish Education Bill is in sight; 
what if a Home Rule Bill (under another name) 
should lie behind these measures? This is the secret 
dread of the old Tories, and I am bound to say that 
there is some reason for their fears. No wonder 
they are unhappy. It will need something more 
than the commonplaces of Lord Heneage to re- 
assure them. 

This is the very deadest season of the year so 
far as domestic politics are concerned. Yet, when- 
ever one meets a stray politician, he is full of the 
political situation. At present the absorbing topic 
among the few men who are to be found in town 
is the state of affairs in Turkey. What is Lord 
Salisbury going to do with the Sultan? If any- 
body else were Foreign Minister, one would know 
that something would at least be attempted. But 
nobody dares to hope for anything from Lord Salis- 
bury. “He can write very good despatches, said 
yesterday a veteran politician who has long been an 
intimate friend of the Prime Minister's, “but he 
cannot act. His whole career as Foreign Secretary 
has been a ghastly failure.” This is the feeling 
which is beginning to take possession of the minds 
of Tories as well as Liberals. There is not a 
single quarter of the world in which, under Lord 
Salisbury’s régime, this country has not lost some- 
thing. But nowhere have her losses been so great 
as in her dealings with Russia over the Eastern 
Question. Whilst the seals of the Foreign Office are 
in the keeping of the Prime Minister we have nothing 
to hope for and everything to dread as regards the 
East. 
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Sunday.—One cannot complain of the Duke of 
Marlborough because he happens to be a Conserva- 
tive; nor can any reasonable Liberal object to his 
inviting his fellow-Conservatives to an entertain- 
ment at Blenheim. Indeed, it is creditable to any 
young duke that he should take an active interest 
in political affairs, and should be prepared to make 
some sacrifices for the sake of his party. But it is 
amusing to see that on Saturday the Duke, having 
expressed in a very becoming manner his pride at 
the thought that his magnificent house was the gift 
of the nation to his famous kinsman, went on to use 
words which certainly implied that in his opinion 
the only true representatives of the nation were the 
members of his own political party. One expects 
ridiculous intolerance of this kind from provincial 
Tories in towns like Liverpool and from the “ gen- 
teel"’ residents in London suburbs. But it seems 
out of place in the case of a young man who is not 
only a duke but the near relative of many distin- 
guished Liberals and the husband of a Republican. 
Probably the Duke of Marlborough hardly meant 
as much as he appeared to do, but the common- 
ness of the fallacy which confounds Toryism with 
patriotism makes it desirable that it should be 
promptly exposed wherever it shows itself. Pro- 
vincialism of this kind ought certainly not to be 
exhibited at Blenheim. 

Monday.—I am glad to see that Dr. Guinness 
Rogers has been moved by the appeal of THE 
SPEAKER last week on the subject of our national 
insensibility to the hideous deeds in Turkey. Dr. 
Rogers, it is true, seems rather indignant that Non- 
conformist apathy should have been referred to, and 
seems to hint that the Nonconformists are not 
moving because somebody else does not set the 
example. So far as he is concerned, it need hardly 
be said that Dr. Rogers is free from any reproach in 
the matter. He has done his duty nobly, both with 
his pen and his lips. But the fact remains that there 
is this melancholy apathy among the rank and file of 
the British people—the Nonconformist rank and file 
included. I see that in some quarters there is a 
disposition to single out Lord Rosebery for special 
attack. Nothing could be more unfair. If there 
is one question upon which Lord Rosebery has 
spoken more strongly than upon any other, it 
has been that of Armenia. For two years past 
he has made apparent his feelings regarding the 
whole ghastly business. But it lies less with him 
than with most men to organise a popular agitation. 
Such an agitation would, indeed, lose half its value 
if it were created by a single statesman. In 1876 it 
was not Mr. Gladstone who began the great demon- 
stration against Turkey. It sprang up almost 
spontaneously when the Bulgarian horrors became 
known ; and it was only when the nation showed 
what it was feeling that Mr. Gladstone placed him- 
self at the head of the agitation, and guided and 
inspired it until it achieved its purpose. If there 
were to be a similar movement now, it would not 
want a leader. But where are the signs that such a 
movement is at hand? Alas! one cannot see them. 
No particular man is to be blamed for this absence 
of emotion. All are blamable alike. It is a 
national disgrace and a melancholy proof of the 
degradation of our spirit as a people. If we were 
really in earnest about the crimes which are being 
committed in Turkey, and which are the direct off- 
spring of British policy in past years, we should not 
wait till somebody summoned us to the field. Every 
man would act for himself. 

Tuesday.—Sir Matthew White Ridley has found 
himself under the necessity of explaining his action 
with regard to the dynamiters. After Lord London- 
derry’s speech it was very necessary that he should 
do so. The Tory newspapers have kept a very 
judicious silence regarding the change of front on 
the part of their leaders. But the rank and file of 
the party have not been so reticent, and more has 
been said about this particular action than about 


Administration. Judging by the comments of the 
Times, the Home Secretary’s explanation is not 
regarded as wholly satisfactory. It would be strange 
if it were. The one plain fact is that the men who 
would have denounced their predecessors as being 
no better than the accomplices of assassins, if they 
had released the dynamiters, have now taken that 
step as part and parcel of their attempt to win 
the Irish vote. Of course, this policy of hedging 
is in itself a fatal confession of weakness on 
the part of Ministers. It shows that they are 
conscious of the fact that the next General Election 
will bring down their majority with a run, and that 
they will be driven from office if they cannot get 
some help at least from Ireland. To what lengths 
they are prepared to go in order to purchase that 
help, no one can say as yet; but that they are 
prepared to go pretty far is clear from the whole 
course of events during the past session. 

Whatever may be the truth with regard to the 
Czar’s speech at Breslau one fact is very clear. 
His Imperial Majesty did not please his host. There 
is an old personal antagonism between the Emperor 
William and the Czar which dates from a period 
antecedent to the accession of the latter to the 
throne. He went to Germany some years ago as 
Czarewitch, and on that occasion there was almost 
an open quarrel between him and the impetuous 
Emperor. The latter was bitterly offended by 
the extreme reserve of the younger man, and his 
marked air of “aloofness” amid the festivities of 
the Court and the Camp. He even felt it so much 
that he complained openly of the Czarewitch’s 
manner. It is curious that we should now be 
having—not from Berlin, where the press is for 
the moment muzzled, but from Vienna—precisely 
similar complaints of the Czar’s manner and bear- 
ing during his latest visit to Germany. This “ tour 
in the interests of peace” has certainly not con- 
tributed so far to the confidence and tranquillity of 
the world. 

Wednesday.—There are some signs this morning 
that the prevailing apathy with regard to the 
Turkish horrors is disappearing. But there are no 
indications of an uprising of the nation like that of 
1876. Not even the notorious feebleness of Lord 
Salisbury seems to arouse any feeling on the part of 
the public. Truly we are in the trough of the sea 
at present, so far as political feeling and interest 
are concerned. If one could ascribe the listlessness 
of the nation to the season of the year, and hope for 
better things when September was at an end, there 
would be some ground for hopefulness. But it 
seems as though the evil was not a mere symptom 
of the holidays. Nor is it confined to our indiffer- 
ence on the subject of the Armenians. It extends 
to all political questions, and it pervades both 
political parties. 

Thursday.—I see that Mr. Gould has done me the 
honour to reproduce in an admirable cartoon the 
sentiment to which some months ago I gave utter- 
ance in these columns—“ Oh, for an hour of Mr. 
Gladstone in his prime!” Recent visitors to 
Hawarden bear testimony to the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone is greatly depressed by the state of 
things in the East, and is specially depressed by the 
thought of the part which Russia has played in 
connection with the massacres. For years it has 
been his object as a public man to do what he 
could to remove the jealousy existing between 
England and Russia, and to bring about that cordial 
understanding which is so essential to the welfare of 
both. He has had a great measure of success in 
modifying English feeling. But now he sees his 
whole work destroyed by the action of Russia 
herself. No wonder he is depressed. As for his 
taking any public part in the agitation against the 
Sultan, it is out of the question. The infirmities of 
age are not to be set aside, and the country must 
be content to know that he is in the fullest sympathy 
with those who are now seeking to vindicate the 





any of the other proceedings of this wonderful 


national honour. 
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THE RIGHT WORD. 





HE world has always drawn a considerable part 

of its comedy from the inadequacy of the 
average social vocabulary in moving situations. 
Naturally the stage is rich in humour of this kind. 
There is the well-known scene in one of Robertson's 
plays, where the gallant officer who was supposed 
to be dead in India returns to find that a child 
has been born to him, and is much embarrassed in 
the presence cf the baby, till he exclaims in a burst 
of paternal enthusiasm, “I'll buy you a pony to- 
morrow!” The perplexity of the soldier, his shame- 
facedness and irrelevant ecstasy in the presence of 
his novel responsibilities, have never failed to 
touch an audience in the innermost chord of 
experience. To oratory the English are sensitive 
enough, They are as much the slaves of phrases 
as more emotional peoples ; but at the most critical 
moment of his own life the Englishman’s speech 
is slow; he is bursting with the occasion, but cannot 
find the right word ; and this blundering is so well 
recognised as a national characteristic that the play- 
wright can utilise it with never-failing effect. This 
partly explains the difference in form between the 
English and French drama, for a French audience 
enjoys rhetoric for its own sake, and is content 
with very little action provided that the dramatis 
persone are fluent and eloquent. Nobody in the 
comedies of the younger Dumas ever fails to say 
the right thing at the right moment. Even the 
father in Le Fils Naturel, when suddenly con- 
fronted by the son he abandoned, is immediately 
master of all the eloquence of dexterous evasion. 
Everybody is ready at the shortest notice to 


plead like an advocate who has studied his 
brief. Every situation is analysed and declaimed 
to the last syllable of recorded time. Even 


the Englishman who sometimes figures in Parisian 
dramas with a quaint exterior supposed to be 
British, and who excites spasms of mirth when 
he asks for the tabbley d'hote, is endowed with a 
volubility unknown on this side of the Channel. 
Possibly our remote ancestors were readier of speech 
than their descendants. The warriors in the First 
Part of King Henry VI. are loquacious enough, and 
describe their own prowess with a mouthing bragga- 
docio which could not be uttered now, even at the 
Adelphi, without a blush. 

It may be questioned whether the mot juste, even 
in circumstances which seem to call for it, would be 
as impressive as the halting expression of strong 
emotion. Napoleon’s phrase about the forty cen- 
turies looking down from the Pyramids on the 
French arms is, in a literary sense, much finer than 
Nelson's signal to the fleetat Trafalgar. As phrases, 
Napoleon’s sayings on great occasions are infinitely 
superior to Wellington’s. The nearest approach the 
Iron Duke made to literature is the reported “ Think 
what they will say of this in England,” with which 
he encouraged the British squares at Waterloo, 
though this is much less characteristic than his 
blunt comment on the Prussian defeat at Ligny, 
“Bliicher has had a d—d good licking.” Perhaps 
it may be said without grave inaccuracy that at 
& great crisis men of the Northern races do not 
talk literature. The conversation of Dr. Nansen 
and Mr. Jackson, when they met unexpectedly in 
Franz Josef Land, is scarcely a model on which 
lovers of mere diction will care to dwell. “You're 
Nansen?” “Yes, I'm Nansen.” “Awfully glad to 
see you!” Evidently Mr. Jackson, in the long 
Watches when he speculated on the chances of 
meeting Nansen, had not pondered the right word 
to address to that intrepid explorer. It is related 
of Henri Quatre that he had a great dislike of 
ceremonious addresses, and that on one occasion 
when a civic functionary, armed with a portentous 
document to read to the king, tripped just as he 


When 

Mr. Jackson said he was “awfully glad,” he 
probably felt that anything more would ruin 
the effect. It is not difficult for those of us 
whose business it is to make phrases to imagine 
a somewhat more exalted flight of ceremonious 
language. When a man is “awfully glad” to 
meet anybody, it is usually at a garden party or 
on the Underground Railway. “Thanks awfully” 
is, we have heard, the form with which the modern 
young woman recognises the chivalry of the greatly 
daring swain who has brought her an ice through a 
sweltering crowd at a West-End “crush.” Having 
performed this social duty, not without credit, the 
adverb which occurred to Mr. Jackson as a suitable 
indication of his pride at a thrilling moment seems 
a trifle cool even in the Arctic regions. It does not 
appear to have frozen Dr. Nansen’s yearning for 
human companionship, and probably it sounded in 
his ears with more emotional music than could 
have surged from the most sublime rhetoric of 
greeting. 

Speech is, indeed, a rather overrated medium of 
social intercourse. Were more eloquent words ever 
heard in a public assembly than those of the peer 
who defended Richard Steele though he could not 
put two sentences together? After floundering 
about for some time, he exclaimed passionately, “I 
love this man so much that I would cheerfully give 
my life for his, and yet I cannot speak for him!” 
No doubt this was all that anybody remembered 
at the time of a once famous debate. There are 
emergencies in which semi-articulate feeling is 
more memorable than consummate oratory. Such, 
however, is the pride of man in the instrument 
which lays bare his heart, or shrouds it in 
mystery, with equal facility, that he has a sense 
of disappointment when a remarkable situation 
is not fully garnished with rhetorical flowers. 
The greetings of Nansen and Jackson could 
have been made far more dithyrambic in Fleet 
Street. The literary artist recoils from that 
“awfully glad” as Flaubert recoiled from the 
double genitive. The Society of Journalists or the 
Incorporated Authors might consider the propriety 
of furnishing explorers and other heroes, military 
and civilian, with a phrase-book, in which every 
striking act or incident should have its appropriate 
word. What, for example, is to be said by the man 
who finds the Pole? If that crowning achieve- 
ment should be the happy lot of Mr. Jackson, 
why should he not be ready with a monumental 
remark coined by Sir Walter Besant? He need have 
no scruple in borrowing; the real originality would 
lie not in the word but in the deed. He might 
comfort himself, moreover, with the thought that a 
master of phrases like Dizzy pronounced an eulogium 
upon Wellington which was taken bodily from an 
oration by Thiers. Anyway, it would never do to 
telegraph to the Daily Chronicle, “ Have found the 
Pole. Awfully glad!” As a contribution to the 
phrase-book we would humbly suggest this: 
“The pearl of geographical research and the 
palm of historic adventure I have discovered 
viewless in a frozen sea, and encircled by a 
sleepless guard of Polar bears!” 


sir. Don’t spoil it with anything more!” 








THE LITERATURE OF THE COVENANTERS. 


—_e -——_ 


ROUND the period of the Scottish Covenanters 

a considerable literature has gradually grown 
up. It varies from the baldest recital of facts to 
the most elaborate imaginative reconstruction of the 
literary artist. At the head of the list stand grave 
historical works such as those of Wodrow and “ The 
Fifty Years’ Struggle.” To the same class, though 
of a much higher order of merit, belong Dr. Thomas 





opened his mouth, and started with an involuntary 
oath, Henri remarked, “ You have begun very well, 


M’Crie’s reviews of “ Tales of my Landlord.” While 


embodying a valuable résumé of the history of the 
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period, these articles rank at the sam.» time among 
the classics of literary and historical criticism. 
Then we have another class of works consisting of 
tales and traditions. Dr. Simpson's “ Traditions of 
the Covenanters” is a mine of information for the 
literary artist. A handsome new edition is published 
by Gall & Inglis. There is also the admirable re- 
issue of Pollok’s “ Tales,” a book which had a great 
vogue in Scotland. Of much higher literary merit 
are such works as George Gilfillan’s “ Martyrs and 
Heroes of the Covenant,” and A. B. Todd’s “ Haunts, 
Homes, and Battlefields of the Covenanters.” They 
are authentic records, and tell a stirring tale with 
rare literary grace. 
The history of the Covenanters is still to write; 
the materials are there in abundance, but they 
wait for the sifting and shaping hand of historical 
genius. There are two works of fiction, however, 
which furnish us with vivid and splendid pictures of 
the period. Of these, “Old Mortality” first claims 
our attention. It is an ungracious task to criticise 
one of Scott’s masterpieces, but it is undeniable that 
“Old Mortality” is inaccurate and unjust. This 
was due in part to his Tory temperament and bias; 
in part also to the fact that he sought to qualify the 
narrative of his Cameronian friends by the reports 
of men whose boast it was that their ancestors 
served in the persecuting squadrons of Claverhouse. 
Among the inaccuracies of the book may be set 
down the statement, in the opening paragraphs 
of the tale, that the Covenanters refused to take 
part in the wappenschaws because of their super- 
cilious condemnation of all manly pastimes and 
harmless recreations. The real reason arose out of 
the fact that these pastimes were associated with 
the army which was maintained solely for the pur- 
pose of persecuting the Covenanters and dispersing 
their conventicles. Another error which enters into 
the warp and woof of the story is in relation to 
the reading of prayers from the Prayer Book. This 
never obtained, although Episcopacy was estab- 
lished. A more serious matter is the unfaithful 
picture given of the sufferings of the period and 
the depredations of the soldiery. These are skil- 
fully glossed over in the scenes where they might 
have been expected to have a prominent place. 
The same bias appears in the presentation of the 
Episcopal clergy. Many of the “curates” played 
an infamous part in the persecution, but their 
doings are carefully kept out of sight in “Old 
Mortality.” But in nothing is Scott’s unfairness so 
conspicuously displayed as in his portraiture of 
Claverhouse. He is a gallant soldier, whose graces 
of person and bearing are skilfully set forth; but of 
his ferocity and brutality to the peasantry of 
Scotland we have not a glimpse. The vices of 
this “beautiful bloodhound” are carefully kept 
in the background. In his attempt to rehabili- 
tate the reputation of the arch-persecutor Scott 
does not stand alone, but even the latest 
champion of Clavers is compelled to make the 
most damaging admissions in regard to the character 
and doings of his hero. On the other hand, Scott 
has done serious injustice to one of the leaders of 
the Covenanters. Balfour of Burley is represented 
as firing upon a flag of truce. It is now admitted 
even by the author of “Clavers, the Despot’s 
Champion,” that no flag of truce was ever sent, 
and therefore no such detestable crime could have 
been committed. Grievously unjust, too, are the 
charges of superstition and fanaticism. Fanatics 
like old Mause Headrigg no doubt existed among 
the Covenanters, but to present them as types of 
the whole is surely unfair. The rare instances of 
extravagance and violence which occurred were 
the result of intolerable oppression. No doubt the 
genius of the book is sufficient to cover all its sins 
and twice as many more. And the conviction that 
the greatness and grandeur of the Covenanters 
would ultimately win for them full recognition 
has, no doubt, led many, despite its faults, to love 
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stifled all growth. Layer upon layer of beech-mast 








And at length a work of fiction has appeared he 
which does the Covenanters ample justice. Since m 
Scott’s day several tales have been published which Te 
have sought to give a true picture of the period. its 
Foremost among this class is Annie Swan’s book th 
“ Adam Hepburn,” which, though possessing the fee 
characteristic excellences of the author, is not one th 
of her most successful efforts. It is, however, a Cu 
tender and pathetic representation of the period, ey 
and has not received the attention it deserved. In tor 
Mr. Crockett, however, we have a writer in every ma 
way equipped for the task so many have unsuccess- mo 
fully essayed. He has brought to the work literary ant 
genius, a wide and accurate knowledge of the period, ple 
an intimate acquaintance with the country of the fail 
Covenanters, considerable historical imagination, and bee 
genuine sympathy. The result is a remarkable int 
success. It is clear Mr. Crockett has made a careful ste 
study of the period, and the general accuracy of the ath 
presentment is undeniable. Drawn with a sympa- stol 
thetic hand, the picture of the Covenanters is yet an and 
honest and truthful one. We meet with some who som 
are violent and fanatical, but it is made abundantly wor 
clear that they are not typical Presbyterians, but find 
the abnormal specimens which a time of violence whe 
and oppression might be expected to develop out of brat 
persons of ill-balanced temperament. In traversing fuln 
the whole gamut of Covenanting character and not 
incident there is, no doubt, something sacrificed in Cros: 
the unity of the tale. The result will not compare inde 
as a work of genius with Scott’s masterpiece; and polis 
yet there are sections which will not suffer in com- stee] 
parison. In descriptive power nothing in “Old hole, 
Mortality” exceeds the last charge at Ayrsmoss; bean 
nor is there anything so weirdly impressive as “ The D 
Vengeance of Yon” and the two preceding chapters. the | 
The range of incident is wider in “The Men of the amor 
Mosshags” than in “Old Mortality,” and the lights cones 
and shadows of the period are presented in juster deep 
proportion. With all its sadness, the story has not muck 
a little of the charm of both “The Raiders” croor 
and “The Lilac Sunbonnet.” The author's perfect the « 
mastery of the dialect enables him to use it with The | 
fine effect, and the style is archaic without being brigh 
caviare to the ordinary reader. The story of the more 
Gordons of Earlstoun is told in Simpson's “ Tradi- grow 
tions,” and whether he gleaned his main facts there ing o 
or from other sources Mr. Crockett has made excellent creati 
useof them. The love story which runs through the make 
book makes a sweet undertone amid the thunderous touch 
notes of tragedy and suffering. While John Graham the es 
of Claverhouse has received ample justice at the hands tiny g 
of his latest delineator, his darker qualities are not alr v¢ 
omitted. “The Men of the Mosshags” is a vivid and gnat | 
impressive picture of the Covenanting period. Still past v 
we could’ wish that some writer gifted with the dum. 
requisite sympathy and historical genius would give Gre 
us the final record of that stirring time: a record at of the 
once accurate and vivid, and in every way worthy gloami 
of the heroic men and women who freely surrendered @ “ene | 
their earthly all, and in many cases life itself, at the pale, a 
behest of conscience and in their country’s cause. oo 
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BROWN shadow broods the whole summer ixury 
through under the great beech at the wood- “sean 
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has made the soil crumbling, so that through it for 
many yards the rolling folds of root protrude. 
Tapering by rugged degrees, the vast trunk loses 
itself aloft in clouds of green. Cattle, browsing on 
the young shoots, have stripped the stem for several 
feet, but, out of reach, branches begin, and overhead 
the beech extends a great arm athwart the greenery. 
Curve ensues on curve, broken anon by jags, and the 
eye finds surely the bold suggestion of a human 
torso wrought there in hard dark lines. Where the 
main limb juts from the trunk a sudden swelling 
mocks the heaped-up muscles of chest and shoulder, 
and the flowing lines at that point are instantly 
pleasing to the eye; strong curve and swell and 
faint recess are curiously statue-like in the old 
beech. At its base the tree plants a firm, broad foot 
into the sward, and, again, the roots quitting the 
stem appear to grip and strain like the foot of an 
athlete poising for the start. Lichens engrail the 
stone-grey bark with silver, both at the pedestal 
and above, amidst the leaves that shadow us. In 
some places the bole is darkened with mystic signs, 
worked by time and the tempest. Winter often 
finds broad pitchy streaks down the grey trunk 
when rain, or mist-shower, streams from the 
branches. Pest has not touched the grace and 
fulness of the beech drapery, else would the shadow 
not be so deep below. Peering upward, betwixt the 
crossing boughs, glimpses of sunlight may be had; 
indeed, there seem staircases aloft, brilliant with 
polished leaves, so that the woodpecker’s nest is not 
steeped in such blank darkness, deep in its knot- 
hole, and the ringdove nestles among glinting 
beams. 

Dusty larches are rid of their dulness awhile in 
the noonday, and the fingers pause with pleasure 
among the scented sprigs beautiful with tender 
cones. Beyond these lightly-poised firs, the wood 
deepens and darkens till in its midst there is as 
much of silence as may be with life, and the 
crooning turtles have been passed for a slumber in 
the air more keen than their lulling voices make. 
The insect choir does not shrill so loud as in the 
bright glades leading hither; but there is perhaps 
more variety of sound, in the plants astir with 
growth, and the creatures of light or gloom work- 
ing out their changes in the sunbeam or shadow— 
creatures less airy than those whose unseen wings 
make the atmosphere seem a delicate lyre swept and 
touched to music by the minutest throbbings. It is 
the caterpillar and almost moveless moths, and the 
tiny grey flying-hoppers of the grass, that make the 
air vocal in mid-forest, rather than the bee and 
gnat and butterfly; at even, great beetles blunder 
= with booming flight, like a fly-wheel’s sudden 

um, 

Green branches weave quiet bowers in the deeps 
of the wood, and in their midst the light, noon and 
gloaming, is always faint and yellow. A sweet 
scene of dim beauty ;—wealths of bracken, dark or 
pale, as the light glances, bathe the grey bent stems 
of oak, and all around blossomed trails of bramble 
shine, whether in sunfleck or shadow. Bunched 
grasses arch their gleaming blades till they fret 
their points along the ground, and rise again. Mid- 
summer has renewed the stricken foliage of the 
oaks, and the silver-throated wood-wren diving 
through them has his path once more in the 
luxury of unsullied green. Bare, dark boughs 
droop from tree to earth, up which the banded 
broods of great tits climb carelessly, threading the 
coppice labyrinths. Broad-spread foliage, green 
and quiet, lays, as it were,a hand of silence over 
all ; the tomtit, indeed, lisps in his clambering and 
fight; but his tribe is fickle now and gone in a 
moment, ere the insect has thrice spun around us, 
Whose quick wings clothe him as in a mist. Dun 
fronds of fern, crushed down before their time 
and withered, rest on the fresh green underfoot, 
and dulled leaves chase the groundwork of verdure 
With queer patterns in brown and tawny. Exhala- 
tions of earth and plant and flower brim the sense 





with the pleasure of subtle fragrances. At hand 
and afar the pure rays of lesser stitchwort are 
bright among the brambles. Belled spires of fox- 
glove cleave the green woof of the tallest bramble, 
their peals loud awhile with song from the amber- 
belted bees, who seem drowsed with the divine 
filling of the speckled bells. Winds, or his own 
weight, may swing the foxglove till the blossoms 
quake, yet the bee ensconced will not go, and his 
temper is perfect amid such glut of honey. 

The terror of the wood, that fitful harsh cry, 
waking the stillness with a tone of spite, announces 
the marauding jay. Other voices more indistinct 
accompany the shrieking of the jays; blackcap and 
garden-warbler lose for a while their melodies and 
can but follow the interloper, fluttering complaint. 
Small birds, finch and swallow, will baffle the proud 
swift hawk, but against this blue-winged fellow of 
the crest they are almost powerless. The kestrel 
scorns to enter the thicket, where, indeed, his plumes 
might be torn out by jag and thorn, and takes 
quarry—should he vary the mouse and beetle diet— 
mostly in fair flight ; but the jay, he will prowl and 
prey where the rat and weasel hunt; egg and nest- 
ling are good alike to him, and sought with equal 
thirst. Rarely the hawk spoils a nest of its treasure, 
and then it is with a redeeming dash and boldness 
under fire or gaze. At midsummer the jay finds 
beneath him opportunity of such feast as will not 
appear at another season. Young broods are daily 
hatched, high and low, and the nestlings have no 
defence against the strength and cunning of the 
robber ; eggs, too, are being laid by those birds who 
have a second or even a third batch; and of these 
the jay takes his pick—a goodly share—along with 
crow and magpie, the two last being in most regions 
the rarer by far. The manner of the jay is much 
in favour of his success; for there is about him a 
jaunty air of disconcern which must make a false 
security in the lesser birds. His attacks, save when 
he is plundering a nest, begin with sidelong move- 
ments, most hard to be met; the fledgeling just 
abroad is brained or clutched when there seemed no 
threat. Squeal and chatter crowd about the invader 
as he makes through the wood atrandom. A branch 
here is used as a watch-tower, and again he is peer- 
ing in the underwood. Flash and clap of gay-pied 
wings and hunting cry mark a pair in the oaks, 
hidden one moment, and at the next full in view, 
but silent never; when they pause it is to look 
about and scream, loitering with an object. The 
fluttering is long around the densest brake, and it 
is not necessary to count the injury as the jays 
slip sideways off, winging a wanton path in the 
hiding leaves. A blackcap had couched five stained 
pearl eggs upon deftly needled rootlets there; in 
middle June the eggs clicked with life, and there 
were but two short weeks of danger ere the young 
could fly. Onward through the roses and oak-green 
the jays vanish, and the nightingales take up their 
cry of “ wheet-torr-r,” fearing for their young. 

Green breadths of meadow slope from the old 
beech alongside the copse; opposite are oak-wooded 
heights of upland, speckled with lawns and paler 
squares of corn. In the meadow two partridges 
crouch with their brood ; but quickly, the youngsters 
hieing to the wood, an old one alone is left. She 
circles round us on foot with wings trailed so as to 
deceive and lure to pursuit. Finding that she is 
not harmed, and watching the last scramble of a 
little one through the tufty grass, she races to the 
oaks with wings bent smartly to a crescent at each 
flap. Rooks are faring steadily south over the 
beech, away from the downs where thunder broods 
in blue above the ridge. Rain falls on holt 
and hill afar, whitening the slopes, as if with 
fog, till their mass and outline fade. But it 
is bright here, whilst the lark, awakened from 
noon dreams and quiet, climbs in melody out of 
sight. 

Across the meads, underneath the beech, a green 
path leads in shadow to agrey-railed bridge, spanning 
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the rivulet. The wave below torrents onward 
between hemlock banks, and docks of which a single 
leaf serves as a sun-hat for cool shade; and half a 
mile above is heard the mill roar and the panting 
of the wheel. Tufted vetch with lifted pinnacles 
of purple blossom enfold the hedge nigh, or with 
gentler grasp the honeysuckle lightly hangs the 
thorns with garland-work of foliage and flower. 
Above the water and the narrow bridge the last 
mayflies skip in flight. With fast-beating plumes 
they mount several feet, and, raising their trifurcate 
tails, descend more slowly in parachute fashion 
with no quiver of their crystal wings. Out of the 
west, amid the sunset’s golden smoke and drifts 
of purple, the moon rises large and pale, not like 
that deep-red cresset which will burn in grey night- 
mist over the hills before storm. When on the 
stream the shrilling bat flits with light-winged 
moths in place of the swallow and dark-blue dragon- 
fly, the sedgebird’s song loses its sweet lilt and 
becomes an eerie doubtful voice, almost ghostly 
as it creeps at fits through the night, from the 
jungle of rush and iris. 








THE DRAMA. 


“Boys ToGeTHEerR "—* My ARTFUL VALET.” 


\7OU remember the fight between Cuff and 

Dobbin, as narrated by Master George 
Osborne? “There has been a fight here between 
Cuff and Dobbin. Caff, you know, was the Cock 
of the School. They fought thirteen rounds, and 
Dobbin Licked. So Cuff is now Only Second Cock.” 
You may take this fight as the point of departure 
pf the new Adelphi drama, Boys Together, only you 
will have to give it a different sequel. Suppose that 
Cuff, instead of taking his licking like a gentleman, 
as recorded by Thackeray, and helping Dobbin on 
with his Latin verses ever afterwards, nourishes an 
implacable hatred for his conqueror, and swears to 
be revenged some day. The play shows us the 
manner of his revenge and what came of it. The 
new Dobbin, like the old, becomes a major in the 
British army, while Cuff, after passing through a 
period of probation as a forger and wife-beater, 
becomes, by what the Adelphi dramatists—Messrs. 
Haddon Chambers and Comyns Carr—assume to be 
a natural transition, a special correspondent in the 
field. The field is the Soudan at the time of Hicks 
Pasha’s defeat in 1883. 

We are introduced to Dobbin—or Major Frank 
Villars—as he is embarking for the campaign from 
his hotel at Southampton. He has forgotten all 
about Cuff, alias Hugo Forsyth. But Forsyth has 
not forgotten Villars and that “smashing left.” 
(Here I note, in passing, another resemblance to 
the original legend. “Figs’s left,” records Thackeray, 
“made terrific play during all the rest of the 
comhat.”) Though fifteen years or thereabouts have 
elapsed, his nose, so to speak, is still bleeding. 
But he pretends to have nothing but affection for 
his old antagonist—to be, in fact, the real and 
original Cuff—and arranges to be attached to 
Villars’s regiment at the front. Ostensibly this 
is done with an eye to the newspaper business, 
but the real object is revenge. By a sheer coincid- 
ence Villars is engaged to be married to Forsyth’'s 
wife. This seems a strange combination until you 
learn that Forsyth has given himself out to be dead, 
so as to avoid the importunities of the police. The 
true position of affairs is hidden from the interested 
parties by the fact that Forsyth has changed his 
name. It is all rather complicated, save the central 
idea of founding a lifelong revenge upon a school 
fight when hero and villain were “ boys together.” 
There is a fine simplicity about that. Asa dramatic 
motif it strikes me as quite new. 

Nor is it the only refreshing novelty in the play. 





As soon as I caught sight of Mr. Terriss in uniform 
and heard the drum and fife outside, I felt sure that 
we were in for another of those military spectacles 
for which the Adelphi is noted. But I was mistaken. 
There is no fighting, there is not even a full-dress 
parade. When we next see Mr. Terriss, he is a 
prisoner in the hands of Mr. Kipling’s Fuzzy- 
Wuzzies. He is in the shabbiest Ahaki, and is 
allowed no heroics; indeed, Hassan, the chief of his 
captors, treats him like a dog. We hear of the 
annihilation of Hicks Pasha’s force and of the fall of 
Khartoum. British prestige has come to a sad pass 
when even the Adelphi has turned it out of doors, 
Forsyth is also a prisoner, still waiting his oppor- 
tunity for revenge. It comes at last in a rather 
roundabout way. The Chief Hassan’s treasure is 
suddenly found to have been stolen. Suspicion 
fastens upon a third prisoner, one Rudolph Klein, 
and, as a matter of fact, the treasure is in Klein’s 
tent. But Klein has time to hand it over to his 
friend Forsyth, and Forsyth promptly hides it in 
Villars’s baggage just as a search is instituted. 
Villars is forthwith scourged (in the wings—but 
we have already been treated to the scourging of 
a minor personage on the stage) and chained 
to a rock, just as the hero of Pour la Couronne is 
chained to his father’s monument. Forsyth and 
Klein escape, and Villars is left, as they think, to 
die. But, of course, he is rescued by a native 
woman. And this time the game of revenge is 
reversed. Dobbin swears to devote his days and 
nights to the tracking down and slaughter of Cuff. 

Between the second and third acts some time is 
supposed to elapse, and Forsyth has made the most 
of it by compelling his own wife to go through a 
form of re-marriage with him. This, you will 
observe, has to be done because Forsyth has dropped 
his old name of Wood and cannot resume it, as 
“ Wood” is still wanted by the police. It is rather 
a tangle, and I should like to have legal opinion on 
the case. The lady is in an excusable state of 
mental confusion. When Wood was supposed to be 
dead she got engaged to Villars. Now Villars is 
supposed to be dead she gets married to Forsyth— 
and yet she has never ceased to be Mrs. Wood! 
Whose wife shall she be in the last act? Meanwhile 
she stipulates that she shall merely be Forsyth’s wife 
“in name,” for it seems that she has only consented 
to the form of re-marriage as the price of Forsyth’s 
silence about Villars’s scourging in the Soudan. 
Here's a bewildering imbroglio! 

It is too much for the brain of Villars when he 
reappears with a dagger which he means to drive 
into Forsyth’s heart. To begin with, however, he 
only drives the dagger into Forsyth’s hand, pinning 
it to the table while the wretch has to sign a 
confession with the other hand. The curious may 
compare this disgusting incident with the scene in 
Dumas’s Henri JII. et sa Cour, wherein the Duc de 
Guise compels his wife to write to Saint-Mégrim by 
crushing her wrist with his gauntlet. For the 
moment Forsyth escapes, but is tracked by Villars 
to a chalet in the Tyrol—kept, of course, by Forsyth’s 
old accomplice Klein, who has retired from knavery 
to the society of his cows, as Count Fosco used to 
retire to that of his canaries. Here, all in a trice, 
and at the mere recitation of some scriptural texts by 
the heroine, Villars abandons his project of revenge, 
and Forsyth conveniently tumbles over a precipice 
in the very act of trying to thrust his old enemy 
over. There is evidently a third marriage cere- 
mony awaiting Mrs. Forsyth, formerly Mrs. Wood 
—and if Forsyth only comes to life again, as he 
very well might, being familiar with the trick, I 
foresee a sequel to Boys Together of even greater 
complexity. Note, as a curiosity in a class of play 
where the law of “ poetic justice’ has hitherto been 
scrupulously observed, that the arch-villain Klein, 
the man who stole the treasure and accused Villars 
of the theft, the man who has retired on a com- 
petence by dint of blackmailing Forsyth, is left at 
the end of the drama unpunished and quite happy 
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with his cows. There is a cynical irony here 
which may have been deliberate on the part of 
the dramatists—as it was deliberate in Barbey 
d’Aurévilly’s story of “Le Bonheur dans le Crime” 
—or may be merely the result of an oversight. 
Stay! I suspect that the authors are saving up Klein 
for the sequel I have hinted at—a sequel in which, no 
doubt, Mrs. Villars, her husband being supposed to 
be dead, marries Klein, who thus in his turn becomes 
the object of the lifelong revenge of Forsyth, come 
to life again. 

Mr. James Welch, one of the most versatile of 
our younger comedians, has taken Terry’s Theatre 
for a season, and I hope will in due time find some- 
thing a little fresher to produce there than My Artful 
Valet, an old adaptation (under a new name) by Mr. 
James Mortimer, of Le Truc d'Arthur, an incon- 
siderable farce by MM. Chivot and Duru. But Mr. 
Welch is amusing in anything, Miss Lydia Cowell 
is the inimitable soubrette she has always been, and 
Mr. Ivan Watson gives a very droll caricature of 
a stage diplomatist. Why, I wonder, does Mr. 
Mortimer call Mrs. Lovering’s “ chasseur” her 
“huntsman”? Surely these French names for 
domestic servants are sufficiently understanded of 
the English people? Would he call the lady’s 
“chef” her “chief ’’ ? 


A. B. W. 








HELL LET LOOSE. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, Sept. 5th. 

HE events of last week may be summed up in 

a very few words. On Wednesday morning 
half a dozen Armenian revolutionists from Russia 
took possession of the church and school at Samatia, 
a quarter near the Seven Towers. They had a 
supply of arms, ammunition, and dynamite. They 
were soon attacked by Turkish troops, but defended 
themselves most of the day successfully. They were 
at last overcome, and the quarter was given over to 
plunder and massacre. 

The same day at noon a small body of Armenians, 
under the lead of two Russian Armenians, entered 
the Ottoman Bank at Galata, took possession, and 
held it for twelve hours. They had arms, bombs, 
and about seventy pounds of dynamite. They were 
soon attacked by Turkish troops, who contented 
themselves with firing at the windows. No harm 
was done to the bank or the officials, and negotia- 
tions were soon commenced between the Bank 
authorities, the Armenians, and the Palace, in which 
Sir Edgar Vincent and M. Maximoff, the dragoman 
of the Russian Embassy, took the lead. In the 
night an agreement was come to, several wounded 
Armenians taken to the Russian Hospital, and the 
rest put on to Sir Edgar Vincent’s yacht, from 
which they were transferred to the French steamer 
for Marseilles. 

It would appear that a certain number of 
revolutionists were also stationed in various houses 
and khans in Pera, Galata and Stamboul, furnished 
with arms and bombs. Occasional use was made of 
these on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, with very 
little effect. 

Almost immediately after the attack upon the 
bank—as if everything had been prepared before- 
hand—the streets of Pera, Galata, and Stamboul 
were filled with a Moslem mob armed with guns, 
pistols, clubs, and iron bars. Wednesday afternoon 
and night, Thursday all day and night, and Friday 
to some extent, and in some places on Saturday, 
there was acarnival of massacre and plunder. Every 
Armenian in the streets was killed, and great numbers 
dragged from houses and khans to be butchered at 
the door. A few foreign subjects, including a clerk 
in the British post-office and many Greeks, were 
killed on suspicion that they were Armenians. It 
is estimated that not less than 6,000 were massacred 
by the mob. There were places where the streets 





literally ran with blood. The work extended to 
many quarters of the city and to some of the 
villages on the Bosphorus. Two well-known gentle- 
men were killed on Friday under the windows of 
the British Embassy at Therapia. 

During all these days of blood the Turkish troops 
filled the streets and obeyed every order with 
alacrity. In certain quarters they prevented all 
disturbance. When orders were given to that effect 
they put a stop to it altogether. There was not a 
moment when the Government did not have perfect 
control over the city. Here, as in the similar 
massacres in the interior, many individual Turks 
behaved nobly, and protected the lives and property 
of the Armenians, but what was done by the mob 
was done by order from the Palace. No one doubts 
that. The representatives of the six Powers sent 
to the Palace Thursday morning that the massacre 
must be stopped, and got assurance that it had 
been, but Thursday was the worst day of all; and 
after vain remonstrances, late in the evening an 
open telegram in French was sent to the Sultan 
from Therapia, signed by the six, saying that if 
the massacres were not stopped at once, it 
would be at the risk of the Ottoman Empire and 
the dynasty of the Sultan. This was vigorous 
language, but it does not seem to have alarmed the 
Sultan any more than the sending of the gunboats 
to the harbour. He had already taken care that 
foreigners and foreign property should be protected, 
as he believed; and he does not fear the Embassies. 
Much foreign property was actually destroyed, but 
it was probably done in ignorance. 

I cannot learn that any action whatever was 
taken by the Foreign Ministers of the Great Powers 
during those days, or that there is any intention of 
doing anything to prevent a repetition of those 
awful scenes. Since Monday everything has been 
quiet. A great number of Armenians have been 
arrested, and most of their shops have been closed. 
Large numbers have been sent out of the country by 
the different consulates. A special court has been 
constituted, with some Christian members, to try 
those who have been arrested. This, in brief, is the 
story of the week. 

The revolutionists who occupied the bank have 
given a full statement of the affair, which is in 
general confirmed by other evidence. They declare 
that they had no knowledge of the other outbreak 
at Samatia, but that they were ordered to take and 
hold the bank until the Sultan agreed to certain 
demands: (lst) the appointment of a European 
Commissioner to carry out the reforms promised 
last year; (2nd) that there should be no massacres 
in Constantinople on account of their attack on the 
bank; (3rd) a general amnesty ; (4th) immunity for 
themselves. They declare that Sir Edgar Vincent, 
M. Maximoff, and the Sultan’s Commissioner 
assured them that all these demands were agreed 
to by the Sultan before they left the bank. 
They also declared that since they had been deceived 
they would renew their attacks on the Turks and 
keep them up until the Great Powers were forced to 
intervene, even if half the Armenian nation was 
massacred meanwhile. This is what they say. The 
full statement will probably be published in London 
before this letter reaches England. But there is 
still no little mystery connected with this affair, 
and it is no wonder that London editors refused 
to believe it last week. Sir Edgar Vincent, of 
course, thought only of saving the bank and the 
staff, but the relations of the Russians and the 
Turks to the affair is still unexplained. Was it 
justice in the eyes of the Sultan to send off these 
conspirators with honour and then to massacre 6,000 
innocent people in the streets to save the Ottoman 
Bank ? 

In regard to the plunder and massacre there is 
no mystery. It was done in the face of the foreign 
population and the Embassies. Will the Great 


Powers do anything? The Ambassadors have done 
their best, with very little result. 


There is thus far 
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no evidence of any intention on the part of the 
Powers to act. But now that Prince Lobanoff has 
gone it is possible that there may be a change in the 
policy of Russia and consequently of Europe, and, if 
it be so, the least thing that can be done will be to 
insist on the establishment of a responsible Govern- 


ment at Constantinople in place of the barbarous | 


Camarilla of the Palace, with responsible ministers 
who can be trusted by the Great Powers and to 
whom the Sultan shall confide the administra- 
tion. This would be a partial relief. The 
Powers might [then insist on a Grand Vizier 
being shot or hung who had massacred thousands 
in the streets of the capital. But neither this 
nor anything else will be done without the use 
of force. The fleets must come to Constantinople to 
move the Sultan; he does not care for words, and he 
has the best of reasons for not fearing them. They 
have done him no harm thus far, although very big 
ones have been hurled at him during the past year. 
If he knew that the words had guns behind them— 
if the six Powers, or if Russia, France, and England 
were to demand anything, with the avowed inten- 
tion of securing it by force—he would not wait to 
hear the sound of the cannon; but the cannon must 
be within shooting distance. He yielded on the 
Cretan question when he found that the Powers 
were in earnest and determined to use their power ; 
and he will yield again when he must—not before. 

If the Sovereigns and statesmen of Europe, who 
have looked on so calmly at the horrors of the last 
year in Turkey, could have been here last week and 
seen this inhuman butchery carried on day after 
day—seen innocent, harmless men beaten to death 
on the steps of buildings protected by official flags, 
heard the shrieks of agony, and been spattered with 
blood—could they know anything of the terror 
which now freezes the hearts of 150,000 people here 
—could they look into the crowded prisons or see 
the starving women and children in certain quarters 
of the city amid the ruins of their homes, they 
would share the wrath and indignation which their 
representatives have felt, and there would be an 
end of this wretched mockery of a Government at 
any cost. But I have very little hope of any such 
result, and therefore have ventured to suggest a 
mild palliative—which need not disturb the status 
quo or the peace of Europe. 

There is a pause in the work of massacre here, 
but Constantinople is a hell, and the next massacre 
here will not be confined to Armenians, nor will it 
be unresisted. Yesterday was a trying day, and 
thousands of Greeks and others were ready to defend 
their lives. Last week even we saw Greeks fighting 
to defend helpless Armenians. If the Powers do 
nothing we shall see all hell let loose here and 
throughout the Empire. 








THE HOUSE OF 


— oe 


Wen its old wall the park lay quiet as 

a place enchanted. The gate-pillars stood 
low and quaint, like prehistoric men turned to 
stone; beyond them and the rusty wrought-iron 
bars a road all grass and moss went slowly 
through a crowd of thin old trees, larch and pine, 
into green silence away from the world. Dust 
of fir needles, generation on generation, lay a 
soft dry red among the trees; the moss grew in 
tussocks along the middle of the avenue and began 
to creep on the door of a deserted lodge. 

A girl in a white frock stood outside the park 
and looked over the wall. Low and broken, it 
ran along a bank; one could pass over at any 
point; the wild growths of the hedgerow spread 
themselves across; the wild creatures of the park 
came over and peeped into the world and rushed 
back to their covert. All open as it was, an air. 
of mystery filled the place. 


CHANGE, 





The girl was a newcomer. She stood on the 
bank, waiting and wishing. After a few minutes 
—to her feeling they seemed hours—she let herself 
down inside and began to follow the road. A slight 
young figure, she drifted through the woodland, 
her feet made no sound on the soft earth, her 
dark eyes looked here and there like those of a 
bird which advances half-timidly, half-daringly, 
ready to fly the fascinating unknown. 

Through the boles a white house began to 
glimmer; the road ended in a patch of wilderness 
—it might have been garden once upon a time; 
laurels grew among grasses near as high as them- 
selves, foxgloves shot up spires of purple and 
white, there were nests of bracken and of broom. 
And the house door stood open as if to let the 
wilderness even farther. The white figure went 
across between bush and bush; the dark eyes 
looked into a matted passage that seemed the 
last bit of the way toward a secret. That door 
on the right—low, quaint, with a country latch— 
might one peep through? Beyond, there could 
only be dream, more dream. 

So it was. Old chairs and tables, light in shape, 
dark polished, with faded antiquity of brocade on 
the seats and fragile brightness of small china upon 
the tables. A sweet thin odour hung about, the 
ghost of long-dead posies and pol-pourri ; there were 
shadowy etchings in flat, dark frames and silhouettes 
set deep in oval rims that made little alleys of 
memory to far-away faces. <A sofa covered with 
pretty faint brocade offered a summer day’s siesta 
full of drowsy visionary delight ; there was a cushion 
at which some woman’s needle wrought in a for- 
gotten time with silks of old dye like the colours of 
the china. A white silk frock, a small pale face 
with brown curls clustering over eyes of the dark 
soft grey ; it was all in keeping when the girl laid 
herself down and leaned her cheek to the cushion. 
Her gown was short-waisted, her sleeves curiously 
puffed, a deep collar of lace fell from her round 
neck ; she might have been the bride who worked 
that cushion while her lord rode to the wars. 

A young man, slender and tall, with a shadowy 
reserve about him, came somehow into the passage, 
and his eyes looked down the room. They were eyes 
of a pale blue, a light moustache hung soft on the 
upper lip, a little brown hair lay about the head; 
he had the air of seeking nothing, having no desires, 
no movement in himself, more than a plant among 
the grass outside, or the delicate moss that began 
to cover the doorstep. When he had passed into 
the room and was sitting on one of the chairs beside 
one of ‘the small tables with curved legs, when his 
hand dropped lightly among the little cups and 
saucers, there. was no break in the quiet which had 
lasted so long. The girl's eyes looked over the 
cushion with a dreamy sidelong glance; the young 
man seemed neither to watch nor to wait, merely 
to see. 

By-and-by an old woman came limping with a 
tray of food—petits pains of a foreign kind: sweet, 
soft fruit, pale yellow wine in Venetian glasses, 
wine and cup seeming part of each other in their 
delicate iridescence. The afternoon passed into 
evening, twilight was only another tone of hush 
and shadow. The shapes of things in the room 
became uncertain, like the spires and clusters 
outside, a nameless perfume stole into the house, 
wild creatures on the wing for night swooped 
softly by, and the silhouette faces faded on the 
dim walls. The eyes of the maiden had a curious 
dream-brightness in the pale round of her face; the 
man sat near her, and his thin hands were like 
those of a spirit, his brow had a wistful calm. 

The old woman crept back. She seemed to have 
been called, yet no one had spoken; she stood in the 
doorway, and behind her all was dark. “ My wife 
is here,” murmured the young man, his tone very 
gentle and final. ‘She has come to me; I receive 
her. There is no need for further statement; we 
are here together.” The girl did not speak, she did 
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not even raise her head. It was true. Destiny 
brought her to the place and the man. What he 
was she knew not; nor did he know her; but their 
eyes were toward each other, and the night fell. 

Was it always the same—a grey warmth in the 
wood among the red-brown stems, a moss-covered 
road ending in swathes of grass and bough: a house 
in dream, with open doors to the approach of morn- 
ing, the delay of afternoon, the slow evening, with 
secret ever untold; wings that passed with soft 
speed, and eyes that saw without searching? At 
last it seemed that the girl was alone in the old 
parlour, and looked down its length of slim chairs 
and tables, with dull moss of carpet underneath, as 
she had looked through the wood from the green 
bank outside. She had been alone, had she not, for 
along time? Silently as it came, the figure of her 
companion faded away one hot evening, when spirit 
seemed the only wear, and the pale yellow wine— 
too rare, too delicate an essence—left its life in the 
mystical beauty of the Venetian glass. The odour 
of a hidden bush in the garden was pressed out by 
the night as it stole down, and the girl's eyes followed 
the low flight of a grey moth across the window. 
When she looked into the parlour again it was as 
when she found it—empty, save for herself and 
the dream of a past. A chair stood beside a small 
centre table, bits of china glimmered on the dark 
wood; the silhouettes, sunk in their ebony rims, 
were the only company in the dim old house. The 
girl’s eyes dropped on her gown; it was yellow, like 
the curtains at the window; the lace on her bosom 
fell in ragged edges. She looked at her hand; it was 
as thin, as unearthly, as the one that used to touch 
it now and then, without word or warmth, in the 
gloaming. Strange gloaming of a strange day! She 
looked out to the woodland. “It is not so dark but 
I can find my way back to the gate where I came 
out of the world,” she said; then ceased, in fear of 
her own voice, and rose from the sofa to slip quietly 
away. Her limbs were heavy with the dream of 
things; the air outside was like a sleep and a for- 
getting ; she went slowly through the wilderness 
garden. 

It was deeper and more tangled than when 
she came; the laurels caught each other's boughs, 
the spear-headed grass shot up; creeping vines and 
tendrils wove themselves amongst all; elder-bush 
and broom had grown as if by magic—and the road 
was out of sight. A figure in a trailing gown, 
ghostly yellow in the shadowy green, drifted round 
and round and could find no opening. It was there 
so lately, her feet must come to it anon; then she 
would hasten along it to the open. 

She found herself at the back of the house and 
there, fallen in a little bare court, lay the old 
woman, a-faint, cold. The girl bent over her. 
What was it she murmured? Something too 
hollow, too far-away for hearing. At the moment, 
with a singular quiet decision, low and clear, a 
bell rang indoors. The old woman pointed with 
a dry brown hand, the fingers extended in command 
not to be gainsaid. Then her eyes closed in their 
deep wrinkles: she lay prone. The bell rang again 
—that calm, stern sound! The girl passed through 
a door into a dim kitchen, fireless and gaunt. On 
a stone table stood a tray, the tray she knew, 
with fruit and little rolls and the yellow wine 
sparkling through iridescent glass. A light came 
from it, a subtle odour. The girl lifted the tray 
and by the matted passage reached the door of 
the parlour. She entered. In a twilight full of 
soft perfume and quaint forms a girl wearing a 
white frock leaned on the end of a sofa, her face 
pressed to a cushion; near to her sat a young man, 
one hand lying quietly amongst fragile, brightly- 
coloured china, his slight figure shadowed with a 
singular reserve. Hardly moving, he took a cup 
from the tray and said a few low words while dark 
eyes looked aside to him from the cushion. Then 
the girl knew what part had fallen to her. She was 
the old woman. 


DEAS CROMARTY. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





INCONGRUITIES. 
S1r,—This morning’s post brought me an account of the 
horrors in Armenia and Turkey. Being in the country, 1 sought 
to change the current of my thoughts by strolling over the 
moors and joining a stream of country folk on their way to a 
quaint old church, which looked the picture of peace and 
pleasantness. Here I thought to forget the bloodshed and 
miseries of the outside world for a short space, and to hear 
soothing words. What was my disappointment to find that I 
was obliged to listen to a long chapter out of the Old Testa- 
ment almost as full of horrors as the newspapers at home ! 
A detailed account of the miserable end of a woman (not a 
saint, it is true, but still a woman, and a king’s daughter), 
with ghastly details that make one shudder. This was followed 
by a sermon extolling the Athanasian Creed! Well, thought 
I, much good will the simple village folk get from their 
devotions to-day—the crimes and brutalities of a barbarous 
age read to them as sacred literature, and the Almighty held 
up to their imaginations as a God of wrath, and cruel beyond 
the cruellest Turk! For the Turk tortures only in this life, 
but the God of the Athanasian Creed tortures everlastingly ! 
I left the church exclaiming in my heart, “ How long, oh 
Lord, how long will a nation esteemed in Christendom for 
- ered feelings towards the weak permit such a travesty 
of religion in its churches? ” . 
September 6th. Vantaa. 








AFTERGLOW. 





HERE'S a breath of western air 
Seems about your temples straying ; 
I can fancy such black hair 
With Atlantic breezes playing : 
Freedom’s self has pressed a kiss 
On brows I must for ever miss. 


Eyes—their colour who could name? 

I ne’er asked, content discerning, 
Quenchless as the vestal’s flame 

In those depths unfathomed burning, 
Frankly, utterly sincere, 
The steadfast soul that knew no fear. 


And your speech—we strive and toil, 
We poor men, yet leave unuttered 
Half we'd say, and then recoil 
With a “wasted effort” muttered : 
Little wonder you spoke true—- 
‘Twas Truth herself that spoke through you. 


“But the sun has set, you know. 
All's dark now.” Nay, pause a minute: 
Mark you, friend, yon afterglow, 
How each tree, shrub, flower in it 
Stands clear-cut, distinct, defined ? 
Has noon aught fairer to your mind? 


My sun’s set! But yet there stays 
Such a light! To me all's clearer: 
Courage nobler for her gaze, 
Freedom for her brows the dearer, 
Truth, because she spoke, more bright— 
Well, that will last me till the night! 
H. C. M. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Ports HARD TO PLACE. 


ERTAIN poets are writing just now, and others 
have been writing quite lately, to whom it 
seems to me very difficult to assign their proper 
place even in the hierarchy of one’s contemporaries. 
I will anticipate two prompt retorts. (1) Why, you 
may ask, be anxious to “ place” this, that, and every 
poet? Why not be content to let a man’s writings 
stand by themselves without bringing them to a 
comparison which he, perhaps, would be the last 
to desire? And (2) if comparison must be made, 
does not the difficulty of which you complain inhere 
in all contemporary criticism? Is it not, in fact, all 
but connoted by the term “ contemporary ” ? 


To this I reply (1) that if language mean 
anything, criticism means discernment, and 
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discernment implies comparison : and that if criticism 
were merely the art of literary enjoyment, it would 
probably have picked up another name long before 
this. And (2) while admitting that to a certain 
extent you are right and this difficulty of discern- 
ment does inhere, and has always invhered in all 
contemporary criticism, yet I submit that the aims 
and conditions of modern writing have aggravated 
it immensely. It is much harder to-day to assign 
his proper place to a new poet than it was in the 
days of Elizabeth or of Anne. 


And the reason lies in the modern disposition of 
the balance in the inveterate struggle between 
Thought and Style, sense and sound. This balance 
of Thought and Style is the eternal problem of 
poetical writing; and in the great days of Eliza- 
beth and Anne the preponderance rested for a 
time with Style. I am not, be pleased to under- 
stand, suggesting for a moment that Shakespeare, 
for instance, suffered from lack of thought. His 
thought —as dozens of the Sonnets prove—often 
overweighted his style and would have crushed all 
style out of a less gigantic artist. At the same 
time it was style which mainly occupied him as 
well as his contemporaries, and upon which they 
directed their efforts; and it was style—language 
—expression—the way of putting a thing—which 
mainly occupied Pope and his imitators. But with 
our modern poets—or at least with those of whom 
I am talking—the Thought takes first place, and 
its expression—whether on principle or from lack 
of gift, I know not—seems to be regarded as sub- 
sidiary. In fact, and as far as it concerns the 
reader, I dare say this may be the right order. 
Thought, after all, is the heart of poetry, and 
indeed the only unanswerable excuse for opening 
one’s lips. On the other hand, I very much doubt 
if it be the right artistic order, the right process 
for the poet himself. A man must first learn to 
‘master his instrument if he wish his music to 
speak to the public ear and linger in it. 


This much at any rate will be allowed—that 
a poet who depends first of all upon his Expres- 
sion is easier to judge and classify than a poet who 
depends first of all upon his thought. For poetical 
expression has laws which can be learnt and plain 
characteristics which enable us to separate that 
which is more admirable from that which is less, 
The laws of poetical «esthetics require re-formulat- 
ing, no doubt; and admit of misreadings and mis- 
applications. Still, in one form and another, they 
exist, to be ascertained by diligence and applied 
with such wit as Heaven has seen fit to endow us. 
But who shall decide, and how can he decide, bé- 
tween the merits of this and that thought—if they 
be of anything like the same quality, and our 
conscience approve of both? I will take three 
instances; the first from the Rev. T. E. Brown's 
“Old John, and Other Poems” :— 


PREPARATION. 
“Hast thou a cunning instrument to play, 
Tis well; but see thou keep it bright, 
And tuned to primal chords, so that it may 
Be ready day and night. 
For when He comes thou know’st not, who shall say— 
*These virginals are apt’; and try a note, 
And sit, and make sweet solace of delight, 
That men should stand to listen on the way, 
And all the room with heavenly music float.” 


The second I take from Stevenson’s “Songs of 
Travel ” :— 
An END or TRAVEL. 
“Let now your soul in this substantial world 

Some anchor strike. Be here the body moored ;— 

This spectacle immutably from now 

The picture in your eye ; and when time strikes, 

And the green scene goes on the instant blind— 

The ultimate helpers, where your horse to-day 

Conveyed you dreaming, bear your body dead.” 


The third is from Mr. William Canton’s recent 


volume, “W. V., her Book, and Various Verses” 
(Isbister & Co.) :— 





Tue Moss. 
“When black despair beats down my wings, 
And heavenly visions fade away— 
Lord, let me bend to common things, 
The tasks of every day ; 
As when th’ aurora is denied 
And blinding blizzards round him beat, 
The Samoyad stoops and takes for guide 
The moss beneath his feet.” 


Now let me say at once that, if it come to mere 
personal preference, these snatches of thought, jotted 
down, as it were, in haphazard verse—though with 
all carefulness of language—and so left, have a par- 
ticular charm for me; and that, as often as not, I do 
prefer them to the sonnets and other more elaborate 
and artistic work of other modern poets. They 
stand free at least of that obtrusive artificiality 
which is the curse of all but the best sonneteering, 
At the same time I must admit that they shirk 
something of high poetic effort: and therefore I 
hardly see how to compare them either with each 
other, or with the work of men who labour to cast 
their thoughts into the difficult moulds which have 
stood the test of experience for ages. In short, I 
should feel more easy about them, but for a suspicion 
that they cost less trouble even than far inferior 
work in which the poets’ efforts have been directed 
upon form: for I believe it to be almost the first 
duty of a critic to keep a jealous eye upon anything 
that appears to save trouble and labour. 


The case of Mr. Canton confirms me in a belief 
I have been holding for some time: that many of 
our most genuine poets to-day are doing their best 
work in prose. He published his first book of verse, 
“ A Lost Epic, and other Poems”—I believe it was 
his first—in the year of Jubilee: so far as I know, 
his only other works have been “ The Invisible 
Playmate” and this volume, “ W. V., her Book, and 
Various Verses”: and that he will live longest by 
“The Invisible Playmate,” his little book of prose, I 
have not the shadow of a doubt. I have said, and 
need not repeat, what I think of that book. I will 
only add here (1) that it contains prose such as 
could only be written by one who was essentially a 
poet; and (2) that a critic is justified in complaining 
of the difficulty of “placing” a poet whose one 
masterpiece consists of prose, yet a prose which only 
a poet could have written. 


Mr. Canton’s chief characteristics are, in the 
first place, a most notable, his passionate sympathy 
with childhood; and secondly, his sympathetic 
curiosity concerning the earth’s childhood. In his 
verses we are seldom far from a reference to the 
Stone Age or the Aryan Immigration. He finds 
a historical where Keats found but a pictorial, 
suggestiveness in the 

“dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones upon a forlorn moor, 
When the chill rain begins at shut of eve 
In dull November, and their chancel vault, 
The heaven itself, is blinded throughout night.” 


And by this quality his natural descriptions attain 
at times to something of the impressiveness of Mr. 
Hardy’s famous chapter on Egdon Heath. He has 
also a notable sense of space, as may be gathered 
from this one quatrain—a poem in itself :-— 


IN THE HILLs. 


“His hoar breath sting with rime the skater’s face. 
Mirrored in jet, beneath his hissing feet, 
The stars swarm past,'and radiate, as they fleet, 
The immemorial cold of cosmic space.” 


But in childhood his strongest interest dwells, 
and by analogies and the direct teaching of child- 
hood—as one who quite scientifically follows the 
maxim, “ Become as one of these little ones ”’—he 
interprets the difficulties of faith :— 


“Thou, Abba, know’st how dear 
My little child’s poor playthings are to her; 
What love and joy 
She has in every darling doll and precious toy; 
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Yet when she stands between my knees 
To kiss good-night, she does not sob in sorrow, 
‘Oh, father, do not break or injure these !’ 
She knows that I shall fondly lay them by 
For happiness to-morrow ; 
So leaves them trustfully. 

And shall not 1?” 

A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 


Tue Lire or Sir Jonn Frankiin, RN. By H. D. Traill- 
With Maps, Portraits, and Facsimiles. London: John 
Murray. 


HIS “ Life” is the first serious attempt to supply 

an adequate personal biography of a distinguished 
explorer, whose memory the circumstances of his 
tragic end have invested with a peculiarly pathetic 
interest. The biography, so long in coming, is very 
scant of information about Franklin’s ancestry and 
early upbringing. One is accustomed, in these 
biographical times, to a repletion of genealogical 
details about characters that have a far weaker 
hold on the heart-strings of the nation. Alive, 
Franklin was peculiarly beloved of his country, and 
his memory is cherished by the nation with an affec- 
tion such as would have justified a somewhat detailed 
account of his family, home, and boyhood. As it is, 
his very father’s father only flits once before the 
reader as an ambiguous ghost. Nor are we intro- 
duced to substantial uncles, kind aunts, and bevies 
of cousins such as a robust John Franklin was 
entitled to. Only in out-of-the-way places do we 
catch trace of one aunt and one cousin. The story 
of John’s first (and effectual) calling to the sea is 
served up ina legend. A sturdy boy, well on in his 
eleventh (or twelfth?) year, John set out on a 
holiday from Louth Grammar School with a play- 
mate to Saltfleet, and there for the first time in his 
life looked out on the wide blue sea. To repress 
any sceptical uprisings in the reader, the legend is 
enforced by repetition within a few lines (p. 6, lines 
22-24, and again 33-36). However, “that one look 
was enough.” It was a case of “smitten at first 
sight,” and not his distracted parents’ praying and 
weeping were able to divert their boy’s sudden and 
masterful passion. The pathos of the father who 
“would rather follow his son to the grave than to 
the sea” was lost on John. We may be very sure 
that a born adventurer like John Franklin, of an 
early-declared and invincible curiosity, with such 
will and limbs as we know, did not sleep away more 
than ten years of his life well within ten miles of 
the sea, while the air was incessantly reverberating 
with the gallantest sea exploits of England, without 
so much as once seeing the sea. Whether the boy's 
bent for the sea exploded dramatically or developed 
gradually, his father, to cure the malady, packed 
him on board a merchantman to Lisbon. But John's 
was the blood of the adventurers that had won 
East Anglia, and this trial-trip only clinched his 
native bent. 

Franklin's early bright career is matter of 
common knowledge. How in 1801, in his fifteenth 
year, he underwent his baptism of fire with a perfect 
nerve in the “terrible” fight of Copenhagen. How, 
1801-2, he served as middy in the Investigator, 
mapping the Australian coast, and Captain Flinders, 
charmed with the lad, wrote to his father that 
John was “a very fine youth, and would do credit 
to the Jnvestigator and himself.” How in the Battle 
of Trafalgar young Franklin did his duty of signal 
middy as if at home in the hottest of the fire that 
Swept the decks of the Bellerophon, which was in 
the thick of the mélée. And how responsive he was 


to the claims of home the following instance will 
tell. In 1808, when, in consequence of the collapse 
of his brother's bank and the family embarrass- 





ments, his usual allowance from home was stopped, 
not only did Franklin readily reduce himself to his 
midshipman’s pittance, but saved out of it £5, which 
he sent home as his mite of relief. 

Franklin’s singularly lovable and winsome per- 
sonality is not to be missed by any reader of the 
biography, any more than it was ever missed by any 
one that came in contact with him personally. His 
round, full, animated face in the Negelin drawing be- 
speaks an intrepid sailor, free and enterprising, brim- 
ful of good humour, and buoyant benignity. Franklin 
was, above all, a transparently honest man, honest 
and generous in thought, word, and deed, incapable of 
& mean or equivocal relation to any man or woman. 
He was naturally reverent, and all his actions 
breathe a nobleness of spirit. An English Bayard, 
he substantiates the title of English gentleman in 
the best sense of the word. 

Yet can the character of a great commander of 
men hardly be accorded him. On his own element, 
the sea, he possessed indeed in the highest degree 
one qualification for aleader: a personal magnetism, 
namely, that gained him the enthusiastic attach- 
ment and the maximum service of his staff and 
subordinates. Never was leader served with more 
devotion than was Franklin by his officers and men 
in his expeditions. In the field of politics, on the 
other hand, as Governor of Tasmania, a field which 
was not his element, and on which all the compass 
he knew to steer by was his native good sense and 
simple honesty, untrammelled by considerations of 
Parliamentary expediency, Franklin was not happy 
in his staff, and was shabbily served by them. In 
clearly defined cases indeed, as in his Mediter- 
ranean command, 1830-33, Franklin executed his 
commission in a way to win him golden opinions 
for his patience, temper, discretion, tact, and firm- 
ness. But seamanship, patience, dogged resolution, 
and “sticking to your guns” was not enough 
for the successful Governorship of a convict colony, 
nor for a diplomatic war with a Secretary of State. 
And yet, instead of magnifying his minor mistakes 
of administration, one has rather to admire how 
a man born and bred for sea life and adventure 
should have succeeded so well as he did on an 
element so very different. But not even as com- 
mander of an exploring expedition is Franklin 
entitled to a first-class certificate. He cannot be 
said to have been happy in the management of 
his expeditions. Himself exemplary as an officer, 
faithful to his trust, hardy in enterprise, defiant 
of danger, patient of hardship and privation, 
Franklin was yet in unexpected contingencies lack- 
ing in the forethought and diplomacy indispensable 
for the leader of an expedition into the unknown, 
liable at any time to accidents such as only pre- 
science can obviate, out of which only ready wit 
can effect a clearance. Only a little less harrowing 
is it to read the story of Franklin's first Arctic 
expedition than it is to follow the few sepulchral 
traces of his last. More than two years were 
wasted before the expedition reached its proper 
starting-point at the Arctic Sea. It is deplorable 
to read how from Chipewyan the expedition re- 
sumed its northward march “with but a scanty 
supply of powder and little more than one day’s 
provisions.” And the two months (September 5- 
November 7, 1821) during which the skeleton-like 
expedition starved on fripe de roche and putrid 
deer-skin; while, to complete the misery, there 
was no fuel, and tents and bed-clothes were frozen! 
Oh, what a prodigal waste of heroism! And all, 
or most, of this awful sacrifice might have been 
saved, if only there had been a good understanding 
established at the beginning with the two British 
companies that lorded it over all that area through- 
out which their forts were distributed. But the 
two companies were jealous rivals of each other. 
And therefore must Franklin miss the assistance 
of either! And the strength of his expedition, 
instead of being husbanded on its proper business 
of exploration, must be prodigally wasted on the 
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daily worries of ways and means—or, rather, want 
of ways and means! Franklin's communications 
with the North-Western company drew down on 
him a sharp lecture from one of the agents on 
his “ unguarded precipitation "—a lecture to which 
Franklin, with his constitutional manly candour, 
yielded a compliant response. But is it possible to 
interpret all this in a way that will not reflect 
prejudicially on Franklin’s aptitude for business and 
diplomacy? Deft McClintock, knowing how with 
light sledges to scour thousands of miles of frozen 
sea, would not, like Franklin in his last woful 
expedition, have lain ice-bound in misery from 
September, 1816, to June, 1817, nor whole 587 days 
in that stiff-stark state as did the 105 souls, officers 
and crew, that survived Franklin. 

Franklin is an instance of a man not to be 
measured by his actual accomplishments. The sum 
of his achievements as an explorer does not show to 
advantage when measured against the achieve- 
ments of many of his contemporary explorers. 
But then Franklin was much more than he did. 
Measure him, if you like, by the affection towards 
himself he inspired in others, by the persoral sorrow 
with which his loss was mourned in Engla..d, by the 
action such sorrow provoked. Measure him by the 
men and ships that went to try and recover him out of 
the frozen North. All that was bravest in England 
followed him into the region of icy death. Sir J.C. 
Ross was a far more “ successful” man than Franklin, 
but, right gallant man though he too was, he did not 
make half the impression of Franklin on the heart 
of England. In his end Franklin was a martyr for 
geography, and has not geography profited by his 
martyrdom ? 

The story of Franklin's life is told by Mr. Traiil 
with verve and his wonted literary talent, and grows 
in intensity of interest as it proceeds. There are, 
however, two or three slips of diction and misprints. 


LESLIE'S 


RIVERSIDE 
Marco. 


“RIVERSIDE LETTERS.” 


LETTERS: A CONTINUATION OF LETTERS TO 
By G. D. Leslie, R.A. London: Maemillan. 


PLEASANT letters to read out amid friends when 
opened at the breakfast table; not good enough 
for publication, was our verdict on the “ Letters to 
Marco.” It is repeated on perusal of the present 
volume. The preservation in type of prose writings 
is justified only by one of two conditions: they 
must add perceptibly to the stock of human know- 
ledge, humour, sentiment—or they must be admir- 
able in literary form; in default they are barren 
and insufficient. We live, to be sure, in a land of 
liberty, and if anyone chooses to write and his 
friends choose to read unconsidered trifles such as 
these, there is no law to prevent it; but to rule 
them out of well-selected bookshelves is the clear 
duty of the critic. We would place in any good 
library Mr. Leslie’s book on the Thames; we should 
exclude these two volumes of Letters. 

The contents of “ Riverside Letters” are artistic, 
horticultural, miscellaneous. The art gossip, if some- 
what scrappy, is charmingly illustrated. There are 
interesting sketches of mural decorations in an 
ancient cottage, of a curious draped crucifix in 
Langford Church, of transept details from Christ- 
church Abbey. There are valuable hints as to the 
point of light from which trees, shrubs, flowers, 
should be surveyed; on the prevalence of wych 
elms in Gainsborough’s, of sweet chestnuts in 
Titian’s paintings, as due to the profusion of these 
trees in each artist’s native home, There are delicate 
drawings of the fruits of hellebore, crown imperial, 
winter aconite, bluebell, of the blooms of lady's 
slipper and evening primrose; while a rough sketch 
of Boscombe Heath makes us long to lie upon the 
wiry grass and reckon up the blue toad-flax, rest- 
harrow, bugloss, starwort, horned poppy, which we 


their own gardeners will be interested in the horti- 
cultural items of the book. The author has acquired 
new plants not a few, and has learned their names, 
He is hard, perhaps, upon rose nomenclature. The 
names of hybrid perpetuals are mostly French be. 
cause they were crossed and reared in the more 
favourable French climate; an English gardener js 
scarcely “snobbish” because he calls a flower which 
he has perfected by the name of his employer; and 
we cannot argue with a man who seriously prefers 
the wild and cabbage rose to a Captain Christy or a 
Crimson Rambler. We are puzzled by his “ Camellia 
Japonica” on p.56. The “Japan Quince” is Cydonia 
Japonica, which he cites afterwards as a different 
plant. The word Quince, by the way, is corrupted 
not from Coton, but from Cydon in Crete; and it 
would be well if in speculating on derivations Mr, 
Leslie would not rely on Gerard, who is on that 
point obsolete, but on the more assured and modern 
erudition of Britten and Holland, or of Dr. Prior, 
The “ mock orange” is Philadelphia coronaria, not 
grandiflora ; its blooms no one would call “un- 
satisfactory when gathered.” The comparison of 
the fig to the sunflower is misleading; Dorsteni«a 
was botanically apposite, but there is no sort of 
analogy between the sunflower disk and the in- 
verted receptacle of the fig. It is, therefore, out 
of an imperfect knowledge, suggesting the mote and 
beam, that Mr. Leslie impeaches the floral accuracy 
of his brethren’s pictures. More competent experts 
have tried this without success. Some of us re- 
member Frank Buckland’s racy criticisms of the 
Academy Exhibition many years ago, provoking 
such a cry from the offended artists that he good- 
naturedly held his ‘hand. There are many more 
blunders in the book: two errors in the lines from 
Virgil, p. 113; Tropeolum habitually for Tropeolum ; 
fructicosa (p. 205) for fruticosa; Mougewell for 
Mongewell (p. 236). The Christmas blooming peta- 
sites which he figures and describes is only a fra- 
grant variety of the butter-burr; and when next 
he sits beside Sir John Lubbock at an Academy 
dinner he may learn from him that the ants bring 
up into the sun not eggs but pups. 

Much of the miscellaneous matter is uninteresting 
to the general reader. Marco, who knew her, cared 
to hear of Rosie, the pet donkey, and accepted for 
her sake the trite passage from Buffon which is 
made to celebrate her obsequies. Marco was in- 
timate with Ben, the puppy, and Royal Imp, the 
cat; could rejoice that the toads had been rescued 
from the greenhouse tank ; could follow the childish 
reminiscences of Pineapple Place, the waterings of 
the raised border, the languishings of the frost-bitten 
roses in the front garden. They might have been 
made to, interest us, as topics not less trivial and 
homely arrest and hold us in Cowper's letters to 
Unwin and Lady Hesketh—above all, in White's 
Selborne. We should like to put Mr. Leslie through 
a course of Gilbert White. He is already a not 
unpleasing writer ; his artistic training has educated 
his powers of observation; his love for his subjects 
-is genuine, and to some extent infectious; but he 
knows not how, as Dr. Johnson said, “to write 
trifles with dignity.” White would teach him this 
—would instruct him in the requisites of a naturalist, 
in the requisites of a writer. Of a naturalist: de- 
liberation and exactitude, patient and prolonged 
research into phenomena, reference to books, 
consultation with living experts; in place of casual 
observations flung carelessly into type, with cod: 
jectures drawn from inexperience, errors to 
pointed out by correspondents and reviewers whet 
the time for correction and cancelling has gone by: 
Of a writer: studied felicity of phrase and epithet, 
musicalised rhythm of sentence, humour refin 
from jocularity, that infusion of scholarship and 
reading which summons picturesque associations 
from afar to embalm and enrich the native bare 
ness of the facts recorded. Let Mr. Leslie spend 
upon his next book the labour which he lavishe 
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which to the pen as to the brush waits only on 
discipline and labour, and it will become what his 
pictures have become, what these two nuge are not 
—an abiding work of art. 





THE PROGRESS OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TesTAMENT. By the Rev. 
W. H. Bennett, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
ORIGINES JUDAICe: AN INQUIRY INTO HEATHEN FAITHs 
AS AFFECTING THE BrrtH AND GROWTH OF JUDAISM. 
By W. F. Cobb. London: A. D. Innes & Co, 

THe BIBLE AND THE East. ByC. R. Conder, Lientenant- 
Colonel, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.AS. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood & Sons. 


THESE three volumes, each in its own way, illustrate 
the extent to which, at last, the results of sound 
scholarship and scientific research in connection with 
the Old Testament are permeating literature intended 
for the general English public. The series to which 
Professor Bennett contributes consists of small text- 
books on the various branches of theology; it is 
published by a firm which, until recently, was 
understood to be unwilling to be responsible for 
works on the so-called “ advanced” criticism of the 
Scriptures; and it is under the editorship of Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, who enjoys a high reputation 
for discerning the demands of the times. That for 
such a work an editor so keen-sighted, with the 
sanction of a firm so conservative, should have 
selected, giving to him in matters critical a perfectly 
free hand, a scholar well known to belong to the 
critical school is sufficiently significant. It is also 
most satisfactory. Professor Bennett has executed 
his task well: his manual is scholarly, brief, lucid. 
Occasionally his exposition is scarcely supported by 
his critical and historical basis: for instance, the 
statement (p. 124) that “ Jehovah’s possession of 
Palestine does not, of course, originate with its 
occupation by Israel,’ far from being certain, is 
highly questionable. We know of no sound testi- 
mony to the currency of this belief before the 
conquest of Canaan. Later traditions, it is true, 
attributed it to the earliest ancestors of the race 
when they wandered in the country as a “land not 
theirs” ; but the far earlier traditions of Jehovah's 
Sinaitic home and of his journey thence to Canaan 
indicate that there was a time when Palestine was 
not regarded as belonging to Jehovah. 

Unlike Professor Bennett, Lieut.-Colonel Conder, 
who has won the gratitude of all Biblical scholars 
by his fruitful work in connection with the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and Mr. Cobb are not themselves 
masters of Old Testament criticism. So much the 
better do they illustrate the manner in which that 
criticism is regarded, the extent to which it is win- 
ning acceptance. Both admit positions which were 
for long fiercely contested by the older school of 
apologists. Lieut.-Colonel Conder, e.g., allows that 
the last twenty-seven (“ twenty-six” on p. 167 is pre- 
sumably a mere inadvertence) chapters of Isaiah 
are not the work of Isaiah; that Daniel was written 
in the Maccabzean period, and contains incorrect his- 
torical statements. He regards the Exodus as a 
fact, but adopts the rationalistic explanation of the 
passage of the Red Sea. Mr. Cobb explicitly accepts 
the Grafian theory of the Hexateuch on its literary 
side, though with some reservations as regards its 
historical implications. It is gratifying to find so 
much admitted in works of this class: even ten 
years ago it would probably have been very different. 

But the attitude of these two authors is curiously 
typical in another respect. They are expecting, to 
use Mr, Cobb’s words, “ the judgment of competent 
crities to swing round to something approaching the 
traditional standpoint”; meantime they pick and 
choose most uncritically among the judgments of 
critics, and accommodate themselves but very par- 
tially even to the positions which they have them- 
‘elves adopted. To take a single instance: Lieut.- 
Colonel Conder, as we have seen, admits that Isaiah 





XL.-LXVIL is not the work of Isaiah, but he maintains 
that the whole of the first thirty-nine chapters of 
the book are such. This is thoroughly incon- 
sequential, and, unless the paragraph on p. 166, seq. 
is written with extraordinary infelicity of expression, 
due to somewhat profound ignorance of the long and 
varied criticism of the book which has issued in a 
number of well-established positions. Chapters 
XIIL and XIv. (not Chapter x1. by itself) have not 
been pronounced non-Isaianic merely on the ground 
of references to Babylon, Elam, and the Medes, but 
on a combination of considerations as closely similar 
as possible to those which have established the exilic 
origin of the last twenty-seven chapters. Similarly 
Mr. Cobb cites from the unquestionably late section 
(Chapters XXIV.-XXVII.) as Isaiah’s (p. 38, seq.); but 
this may be due to mere inaccuracy or carelessness— 
not very excusable in the passage where it occurs, 
since he cites from Chapter XxLIx. in the same 
manner. Instead of thus arbitrarily choosing from, 
or making inadequate and irregular use of, critical 
conclusions, a writer like Mr. Cobb, who is convinced 
that the standpoint of the traditionalists is wrong, 
should do one of two things—master the history 
and methods of criticism for himself, or entrust him- 
self unreservedly to the results on which there is a 
consensus of critical opinion. He has done neither. 
Under these circumstances his remarks—we will not 
call them a criticism—on Dr. Driver's recent com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy add neither dignity nor 
value to his volume. 

With regard to Lieut.-Colonel Conder’s book we 
need say little more: it is a popular survey, from a 
standpoint sufficiently indicated above, of the 
history and character of the various books of the 
Old Testament, chiefly in the light of recent ex- 
ploration and monumental research. A final chapter 
adds a few remarks on the time of Christ. We 
cannot say that we have found the book interesting 
—it is too scrappy. Nor does it popularise much 
information that had not been already popularised. 

Mr. Cobb's book deserves rather fuller notice. 
We have already referred to his insecure grasp of 
biblical criticism; he is also at a disadvantage 
through his inadequate acquaintance with German 
research in his own subject. Apparently his know- 
ledge of the German language is not large; he uses 
translations—English or French—wherever possible, 
and leaves unused important but untranslated 
works, such as Wellhausen’s on Arabic Heathenism, 
and Bethger’s on Semitic Religion. He invariably 
misspells Wellhausen’s name. His reference, there- 
fore, to the wire-spun theories of the Germans may 
be treated as a parrot-cry rather than an obser- 
vation of independent value. His acquaintance with 
Hebrew, too, is not very thorough, for the Hebrew 
misprints are numerous and annoying: the thirteen 
words quoted on p. 53 contain seven mistakes, 
chiefly, it is true, in the vocalisation. Gesenius and 
Rosenmiiller are his authorities on Hebrew lexico- 
graphy ; but, thanks very largely to Gesenius him- 
self, Hebrew philology has moved forwards in the 
past half-century, and Rosenmiiller was never an 
authority of quite the first order. 

The shortcomings just alluded to would be more 
serious if Mr. Cobb’s book were more entirely what 
the title indicates than is the case. As an anthropo- 
logical treatise, as a contribution to the study of the 
origins of the Hebrew religion, it is not a work of 
great importance. It furnishes us with a new word 
—menotheism, to express “the conception that God 
is immanent, 6 Qcds pévee” (Mr. Cobb accentuates 
the Greek wrongly—p. 3). This belief is elsewhere 
described as an “elementary pantheism,” differing 
from developed pantheism in not confounding the 
personalities of the worshipper and the worshipped. 
One purpose of Mr. Cobb's treatise is to show that 
menotheism lies at the basis of heathen religions 
known to us. But in one sense that reflection on a 
polytheistic religion, such as that of Egypt or 
Greece, led to a belief in an underlying unity. This 
has long been recognised; and that all polytheisms 
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reached such a stage, or that Judaism was a develop- 
ment out of menotheism, Mr. Cobb fails to con- 
vince us. 

But although the author of “ Origines Judaicie’ 
is ill-equipped for independent research on the bases 
of the Hebrew religion, he is more successful in 
another aim he has kept before him—the apologetic. 
His book is “an attempt to show that the Bible has 
nothing to fear from the late increase of our know- 
ledge of heathen beliefs.” The apologetic position 
of the author, though not new, is sensible and 
honest; it freely recognises facts ; it clearly presents 
their testimony to religious beliefs. In a series of 
chapters he discusses the different heathen cults 
which have left their mark on Judaism—ancestor- 
worship, solar-worship, tree and serpent worship, 
phallic worship, the religions of Assyria and Egypt 

and argues with ability that the shaping of 
Providence may be seen in the growth out of these 
lowlier—not to say debased—forms of worship on 





to the lofty moral religion of the prophets, The 
author's style is clear ; his tone admirable. 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF LONDON. 
LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE IN LONDON. Edited 


by Charles Booth. Vol. VIL London: Maemillan & Co. 


“THe average undifferentiated labour-power on 
which Karl Marx based his gigantic fallacy does 
not exist anywhere on this planet.” So says Mr. 
Booth in a footnote to one of his own contributions 
to this volume of his great work, that on merchants 
and clerks; and it is, on the whole, the most definite 
of the general impressions we carry away from the 
perusal of the book. The author and his assistants 
set out to classify and generalise, and they apply 
, their ingeniously-devised statistical tests of degree of 
employment and standard of comfort with distinct 
success and with very interesting results. And yet, 
after the work is done, we get a sense of minuteness, 
of variety, of complexity, which makes us feel that 
the individual has not withered yet, nor has division 
of labour produced any approach to a monotonous 
uniformity among the human units of labour- 
power. Specialisation is going on more and more; 
quaint trade customs, curious organisations, survive 
from a more archaic period, and even seem to grow 
up afresh; and if anyone supposes that the modern 
system of distribution is destined to crush out the 
individual retailer everywhere, he can easily find 
a good many contradictory instances by looking 
tirough the articles in this volume on shops and 
s-reet markets and costermongers. 
The present instalment, it is true, deals with 
many trades in which individuality is likely to 
persist, and in which classification and generalisation 
are specially uncertain. Thus the trades connected 
with dress, and with food and drink, necessarily 
include a great number of people who are not 
factory hands and who always will be skilled 
labourers. So “Dealers and Clerks” evoke from 
Mr. Booth the remark we have prefixed to this 
paper; but in dock and railway labour it might have 
been thought classes might be dealt with in the 
lump. Yet here again we get the same impression 
of diversity, of small dissimilar classes, wide dif- 
ferences, and progressive specialisation. Packing, 
the ordinary reader would imagine, would be a 
simple matter enough. Yet it is daily becoming 
more skilled labour and more specialised as the 
variety of goods exported increases. And, again, 
it takes fully fifteen years to learn market-garden- 
ing, and the occupations we lump under the head 
of “nurseryman” comprise fully a dozen separate 
trades. 
It will easily be gathered that little can be said 
except in the broadest outline or the minutest detail 
about the classes here described. Mr. Booth and 
his helpers apply his ingeniously-devised statistical 


employed in the trades, the standards of comfort, 
the relative mean ages of the workers in different 
trades and the like, and, on the whole, with en- 
couraging results. When we find that even of 
street sellers only 65 per cent. are “ crowded,” of 
costers only 40 per cent., of coal-porters 64 per cent., 
we feel—low as is the “standard of comfort” 
represented by these figures—that we should have 
expected it to be worse. But for these matters 
we must refer students to the book itself. 

To the general reader who is no statistician, a 
good deal of interest may be got from the odd 
details collected by Mr. Booth and his helpers. It 
is curious to find that Billingsgate no longer main- 
tains its reputation for bad language; it is not 
pleasant to find that “ Kosher meat” (ie. meat 
killed according to the Jewish method) is the only 
meat which is of necessity adequately inspected. 
Perhaps some of our sanitary alarmists will be 
moved to become proselytes. Nor is it reassuring 
to learn that “ you can kill anything in a private 
slaughterhouse.” As to baking, on the other hand, 
though the hours worked are occasionally terrific— 
112 hours a week by German “greeners” in one 
East End shop—the description of the processes is 
rather appetising than otherwise. Antiquarians will 
read with some interest the history of Smithfield 
Market; temperance reformers may perhaps be 
rather reassured by the details given as to the 
liquor trade; and there is a good deal of interest, 
human as well as economic, in the true story of a 
little shop kept by two friends of Mr. Booth himself. 
The turnover was £3 per week; the stock at its 
weekly maximum was valued at £1 16s. 7}d.; the 
profits were from 14 to 200 per cent., and the sales 
mostly in halfpennyworths. Yet this magnificent 
trade was cut into by a rival establishment, and the 
entrepreneurs gave up the business, having, how- 
ever, done very well while it lasted. Such shops, 
Mr. Booth thinks, have a real value for the class of 
buyers who think a visit to a large establishment in 
a main thoroughfare a very formidable expedition, 
and never buy more than a few pennyworths at a 
time. What a light this throws on the natural 
history of the very poor! 

We take leave of Mr. Booth for a time, awaiting 
with interest the final volume of the series, which 
will summarise his general conclusions. Meanwhile, 
we can only recommend the first seven volumes 
alike to students of economics and to workers 
among the London poor. 





THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Tue CoURTSHIPS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Martin A. §. 
Hume. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Tue strange story of Queen Elizabeth's courtships 
is told in this volume in a plain and exact way. It 
was a magnificent game wherein, partly through 
skill, partly through luck, “great Eliza” was com- 
plete victor. Historians have dwelt on the difficulties 
of her position when, in 1558, she came to the throne. 
An Act of Parliament in 1547 placed her next to 
her sister Mary, but the Act was illogical. How 
to hold Mary and Elizabeth alike legitimate? All 
Catholics needs must believe Mary of Scotland to be 
the rightful heir. Mary, already Queen of Scotland 
and of France, was supported by these two countries, 
more or less by other Catholic powers, by the 
Papacy, and by a great body of Queen Elizabeth's 
own subjects. Most of Engiand was as yet 
Catholic at heart; Elizabeth herself, though 
without strong religious convictions, inclined that 
way. Again, England was not then a mighty 
name. Just before the dawn of the new reign 
the capture of Calais had humiliated her pride, and 
the treasury was nearly empty. There was some- 
thing to set against this. The Protestant princes of 
Germany and the Protestant burghers of the Low 
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of interest. And her enemies were divided among 
themselves. France was torn with internal dis- 
sensions and was in rivalry with Spain, and the 
policy of neither was quite that of the Papacy. 
England was an ally well worth winning, and 
Elizabeth was thus a most desirable match. Nor 
was she so pronounced a heretic as to be an impos- 
sible mate for a Catholic prince. Thus it was 
pre-ordained that a keen struggle for her hand 
must forthwith arise. With an ordinary woman 
the game would have been soon over. An ordinary 
woman would have feared to stand alone—would 
have dreaded such heavy responsibilities; or her 
affections would have become engaged, her heart 
would have had the better of her head. The 
moment a choice had been made her foes would 
have massed solid against her, and the independ- 
ence of England would have been in great danger. 
Elizabeth's strong will and keen intellect did not 
fear, nay, desired power, and that to the exclusion 
of every rival. She perceived it her interest to 
play her suitors off against each other—to hold 
out hopes to all, but to decide for none. With 
it all she was but human. Sometimes her 
resolution was shaken. When she heard of the 
birth of Mary Stuart's son, she lamented in words 
of strange pathos her lonely and childless lot. 
Oo some few occasions—notably in the case of the 
Duke of Alengon—she actually made up her mind 
to marriage, though she recanted almost immediately. 
These vacillations must be pardoned to one who in 
her mingled strength and weakness was well 
described as “ more than man and less than woman.” 
Her very failings, which were often all but surface, 
helped her. She was vain and flighty. If marriage 
was hateful, the intrigues of courtship were delight- 
ful; and she thoroughly enjoyed the game, else 
she had never played it so well. She deceived her- 
self before she deceived others. That she was ever 
young and beautiful, a divinity to be constantly 
worshipped, was not merely her own belief, it was 
an article of national faith which lives for us yet 
in Spenser’s magnificent verse. The important 
thing was that at decisive moments her weaknesses 
disappeared, or at least were kept in strict con- 
trol, and she played her difficult part with 
amazing keenness and foresight. Fate served her 
excellently well. No one could have foreseen that 
her rival, Mary of Scotland, would, in the short 
years between 1561 and 1568, throw away all her 
chances and unfit herself for any other than the 
subordinate part of a conspirator. Her people 
clamoured for a marriage, that there might be an 
heir to the throne. Had she died before Mary, this 
last would probably have succeeded, for she was by 
right of birth, if not by Act of Parliament, next in 
the direct line. Thus the assassin’s stroke or a 
chance illness might have overset all her plans. 
Again, she was served by diplomatists, by soldiers, 
by sailors, by writers—aye, by the mass of the people, 
as no sovereign was ever served before; but she was 
worthy of it, and perhaps she alone could have 
brought into exercise the full play of those various 
intellects. Even the best historians have mis-read 
her. Froude, to take but one instance, with all his 
knowledge continually blames her vacillation, her 
meanness, her lack of openness. He does not, it 
seems, discern the unity of purpose that lay beneath 
and which so plainly appears from Mr. Hume's 
volume. 

The struggle for Elizabeth's hand began early. 
A few months after she was born her father tried 
to arrange a marriage with the Duke of Angouléme, 
third son of Francis I.; and when she was nine the 
Earl of Arran was suggested as a husband; but it 
was not till her accession to the throne that the fun 
became fast and furious. Every eligible prince in 
Europe was at one time or other mentioned as a 
wooer. It seemed quite possible, to themselves at 
least, that she might marry one of her subjects, and 
many of the younger nobility cherished the hope, 
Her greatest favourite was the Earl of Leicester, 


her “sweet Robin,” as she called him. The supposed 
murder of his wife, poor Amy Robsart, in 1560, was 
ascribed to him, as desirous of freedom at any cost; 
but Elizabeth was too proud to mate with a subject, 
though when, in 1578, he, tired of waiting, married 
the Countess of Essex, she was furious. More 
serious was the attempt to wed Elizabeth to 
the Archduke Charles, but after abundance of 
negotiations this came to nothing. Again, there 
was great talk of the Duke of Anjou; and when 
this match hung fire, his brother, Alencon, was 
mentioned, though he was not seventeen and she 
was thirty-nine. In 1573, Anjou was elected to the 
throne of Poland; a year afterwards, as Henry III., 
he became King of France, and disappears from the 
list of suitors. The whole interest now centres in 
the Alencon affair. This was the longest and most 
serious of all. Elizabeth corresponded with him in 
affectionate terms, and their relations afterwards 
became so intimate as to occasion some scandal in 
that not very cleanly age, He visited England in 
August, 1579, and was received with open arms. 
Her frog (grenouille), as she called him, had a swart, 
pock-marked face; but he was a prince, and young, 
and Elizabeth seemed for the time to have lost her 
head. After he had left he wrote letters, “ardent 
enough to set fire to water.” One comical incident 
is worth noting from its very triviality. Alencon 
had sent Marchaumont as his agent to England, and 
this last was present when the Queen visited 
Drake’s ship, the Pelican, at Deptford in April, 
1581. One of Elizabeth's purple and gold garters 
fell off, and was at once seized by the envoy as 
a lawful prize, which he would send to his master. 
Elizabeth pleaded for it on the prosaic ground that 
“she had nothing else to prevent her stocking from 
slipping down.” It was agreed that she should have 
it back again until they reached Westminster, where 
it was finally surrendered, and forthwith despatched 
by a special messenger to Alencon, who, in sub- 
sequent letters to the Queen, continually referred to 
the “ belle jartiére ” as a talisman which had brought 
him much good fortune! Shortly after Alencon paid 
a private and secret visit to England, to the embar- 
rassment of the Queen. He only stayed two nights 
in London, however. He came again, and openly, 
in November, 1581, determined to make an end of 
the matter, but found it impossible to get anything 
settled. With great difficulty he was induced to go 
to Flanders. Elizabeth, who had committed herself 
very far, must have been greatly relieved at his 
departure, but she still kept up the game, and when 
Alen¢gon died in June, 1584, she wrote to his mother: 
“T can find no other consolation than death, which 
I heps will soon enable me to rejoin him,” whereat 
the reader exclaims, ‘‘ Methinks the lady doth pro- 
test too much,” or, as Mr. Hume remarks, “in very 
truth the farce of marriage by this time had been 
played out to the bitter end.” Elizabeth was fifty 
years old. Three years afterwards she was able to 
sign Mary's death-warrant; the year after she 
defeated the Armada, and yet to the close of her 
life she went on with what was now the merest 
trifling. Had she even at the end been able to 
relinquish the game, she could never have played 
it so well. 


SURGICAL SCIENCE TO-DAY. 


A System or Surgery. Vol.II. By Various Authors, Edited 
by Frederick Treves, F.R.C.S. London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 


This work may be described, in spite of the editor's 
modest disclaimer, as an Encyclopedia of Surgery, 
and represents, both in the number and the highly 
specialised character of its articles, the degree in 
which the surgeon tends to become a specialist, or 
at least an authority on special branches of his 
subject. The highly technical and detailed nature 
of the work prevents a full discussion of its merits 
in our columns, but we may say that as a whole 





it will prove of extreme interest to the practical 
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surgeon, and of the greatest value to the student, 
who will here find in a convenient and accessible 
form the most modern methods and ideas of the 
London schools. The editor has with notable success 
fulfilled his purpose of presenting “concisely and 
with authority the science of surgery as it exists at 
the present day”; and of the many articles in this 
volume none more markedly carry out his object 
than his own. 

The chapters on the Injuries and Diseases of the 
Head form a very good illustration of the extra- 
ordinary succes3 which has attended recent advances 
in this field, and at the same time indicates the 
dependence of practical surgery on_ scientific 
research—a fact which shows how the most 
criticised methods of science may be of real and 
lasting service to humanity. The author, Mr. 
Henry Dean, begins by tracing the recent progress 
in brain surgery to two causes—“‘one is the dis- 
covery of the localisation of functions in the various 
parts of the brain; the other is the prevention of 
suppuration by adopting the principles laid down 
by Sir Joseph Lister.” Of these the first—cerebral 
localisation—is the fruit of the long series of ex- 
perimental investigations conducted more especially 
by Ferrier and Horsley. By a careful diagnosis 
based on their results, it is possible to tell, from its 
effect on the functions of the body, the exact 
position in the brain of the affected part; the 
surgeon is thus enabled to go with wonderful pre- 
cision straight to the seat of the disease which he 
wishes to eradicate—an essential point for the pur- 
pose he has in view. But the antiseptic system, 
which we may describe as the common and most 
efficient factor of all progress in surgery, has made 
the application of these scientific discoveries to 
surgical practice both practicable and safe. We 
know nothing more marvellous than the results 
obtained by such distinguished operators as Pro- 
fessor Macewen—clarum et venerabile nomen—and 
Mr. Horsley. To both of these men Mr. Dean is 
largely indebted; the work of the former on the 
“ Pyogenic Diseases of the Brain and Spinal Cord” 
is largely quoted in the discussion of that part of 
the subject, whilst the number of references to the 
latter’s name in the chapter on tumours of the 
brain, shows how greatly his influence has been felt 
in a department which he has made peculiarly his 
own. Another article which may also serve to 
illustrate the remarkable results of new methods in 
surgery is one by Mr. Clutton on “ Deformities.” 
The author begins by stating that he considers the 
chief object to be attained in the treatment of 
deformities is not only to avoid burdening patients 
for life with cumbersome appliances—often as great 
hindrances as helps—but also by operative measures 
so to place the patient in command of his limbs that 
he may, for the future, dispense with all instru- 
mental aid, or, at any rate, require only the slightest 
support. With this idea in view, the article is 
almost entirely taken up with a description of the 
various forms of deformity, and with a discussion of 
the most suitable treatment for each case. Ortho- 
peedic apparatus is conspicuous by its absence. 
Some form of boot and an odd splint or so only 
serve to accentuate the disappearance of the old 
order. Mr. Clutton is also a great advocate of the 
efficacy of plaster of Paris, both as a substitute for 
the older forms of splints, and because of the good 
results which attend the reduction of deformities 
under an anaesthetic and their fixation in the 
rectified position in plaster casing. “This,” he says, 
“is of an enormous gain to the patient, who formerly 
had to submit to daily slight and trivial alterations, 
which caused excessive pain, to bring the limb 
slowly into the corrected position.” 

The editor is so well-known, both for his writings 
on the subjects which he has discussed in this volume 
and for his practical skill, that it is scarcely necessary 
for us tosay that the chapters on Abdominal Surgery 
and Hernia are written with the decision of one 
whose personal observation entitles him to speak 





with authority, and with the conciseness born of 
much experience in presenting the details of a 
difficult and complex subject. 

We desire, in conclusion, to heartily congratulate 
Mr. Treves on the completion of his great work. It 
covers an immense field, and one which has under. 
gone, and is still undergoing, great expansion, and 
the articles are therefore somewhat compressed ; but 
the book is a most valuable epitome of present day 
teaching in surgery, and throughout stamped with 
the authority of its most noted representatives in 
London. 


FICTION. 

Tue Rens or tHE Mipr. An Episode of the French Revo. 
lution. Translated from the Provencal of Félix Gras by 
Katharine A. Janvier. London: W. Heinemann. 

An UwnconventionaL Girt. By L. Rossi, 
Laurence & Bullen, Ltd. 

THe SENTIMENTAL SEX, 
John Lane. 


London : 


By Gertrude Warden. London; 


“THe Reps oF THE Mip1" has already received 
the benediction of Mr. Gladstone, and we do not 
know that even Mr. Gladstone’s praise has ever been 
better bestowed than in this instance. Félix Gras 
has given us a strong, original, and most admirably 
constructed historical novel, and he has been for- 
tunate in finding a translator who has rendered his 
work into English with an accuracy and force that 
leave nothing to be desired. Indeed, in its present 
form, the book reads so much like an original work 
that it is difficult to regard it asa translation. But 
it is steeped with the spirit of the South, and deals 
with its theme after a fashion which none but a 
native of Provence could have acquired. The par- 
ticular episode of the Revolution with which the 
story is concerned is the march of the Marseilles 
battalion upon Paris in the early months of the 
great struggle. We believe that the work has a 
real value of its own as a chapter in history, for 
the view taken by its author of the march of the 
South upon the North is probably more accurate 
than that of the contemporary writers. But what- 
ever may be its value as a bit of history, its merits 
as a work of fiction are incontestable. In the 
earlier chapters we see the hidden machinery at 
work which, in due time, made the Revolution 
inevitable—the unspeakable sufferings and incon- 
ceivable poverty of the poor, the grinding oppression 
and merciless injustice of the nobility. As the story 
advances, we are carried along on a stream of excit- 
ing personal adventure which bears us past a living 
panorama of France in her hour of trial. It is a 
brilliant and wonderful piece of work, in its realism 
not unworthy of Erckmann-Chatrian. Those who 
take the advice of Mr. Gladstone with regard to it 
will be wise. 

Miss L. Rossi, the author of “ An Unconventional 
Girl,” is evidently a novice in the art of fiction- 
writing. To that fact her book bears most positive 
testimony, for only an unskilled hand would have 
held the thread of the narrative so feebly, or left so 
many loose ends to mystify the reader. There is, 
indeed, an extraordinary want of sequence in the 
plot of “An Unconventional Girl,” and this irri- 
tating defect, becoming accentuated as the story 
progresses, ends by destroying the interest which 
might otherwise be felt in the fortunes of the 
sprightly little heroine. Miss Rossi writes with 
grace, humour, and vivacity, notwithstanding her 
lamentable lack of constructive skill. Her style is 
easy and piquant, and she shows considerable appre- 
ciation of character, together with some power of 
portraying it. The story opens excellently, and 
gives the reader fair promise of better things still 
to come, But unfortunately that promise remains 
unfulfilled; the story gradually wanes in interest 
as its author loses her grip upon the central figure, 
and clumsy workmanship finally spoils what might 
have proved itself an original and entertaining 
novel. Linda L’Estrange, the queer, ugly, reserved 
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little girl whose career is sketched in this very un- 
equal fashion by the author, is a heroine of the 
kind that Charlotte Bronté brought into fashion, 
and there is in this story more than one indication 
of the Bronté influence. This is particularly notice- 
able in the earlier and better portion of “ An 
Unconventional Girl,” including Linda’s experiences 
in a Brussels boarding school. Here the narrative 
moves brightly and briskly, with a pleasant flavour 
of mingled realism and fancy. Then the scene is 
shifted to England once more, and at once the 
author’s uncurbed imagination leads her to play 
fantastic tricks with her plot. Again and again 
some definite crisis in the heroine’s career seems 
to be impending, but on each occasion the reader 
finds that his expectations are frustrated ; and the 
ludicrous futility of this method induces a sense of 
weariness and resentment. Yet, with all her faults 
of technique, Miss Rossi displays sufficient promise 
to give us hope of a really good novel from her pen 
when a little more experience shall have taught her 
the value of consistency and coherence. 

Miss Gertrude Warden appreciates her own sex, 
as some women do. To her “the eternal feminine” 
is not what it is represented as being by romantic 
writers of all ages. The story contained in “The 
Sentimental Sex” is the story not of a woman but 
of a man, and it is with the sentimental doings of 
a wealthy Australian squatter that we are invited 
to interest ourselves. Niel Vansittart, living in the 
solitude of an Australian homestead, has fallen 
desperately in love with an unknown woman in 
England. She is a poetess, who has composed certain 
passionate love-verses and published them under the 
nom-de-plume of “Iris.” A frontispiece to the 
collected edition of the good lady’s works bears 
witness to the fact that she is ‘young and not un- 
beautiful; so she sets the heart of her Antipodean 
admirer on fire, and he makes her an offer of 
marriage straightway, in the belief that he has 
found his soul's affinity. It was the thirty-fourth 
that the popular authoress had received since the 
appearance of her book, and, as she was already 
married to a prosaic stockbroker, it is needless to 
say that Mr. Vansittart’s proposal was not accepted. 
Nevertheless, this guileless young man continued to 
adore his beloved “Iris,” and when by-and-by he 
hears that she is a widow, he determines to quit 
Australia and to go to England for the express pur- 
pose of marrying her. As he is wealthy and hand- 
some, he is received with effusion by acertain section 
of society in London, and luckily, or the reverse, for 
him, it happens that this semi-Bohemian section is 
precisely that to which Iris herself belongs. The 
poetess, now Mrs. Lambert, has ceased to write 
poetry. The stockbroker-spouse had left her un- 
provided for, and she has taken to journalism as a 
profession. But this fact only enhances her charms 
in the eyes of Niel Vansittart, and after a somewhat 
stormy wooing, in which the lady, to do her justice, 
does her best to disenchant her ardent admirer, the 
young squatter wins the prize he has coveted so 
long. Perhaps it is because he had placed his 
poetess upon so lofty a pinnacle in his heart that 
he fails to understand her in real life. At any rate, 
he quickly becomes that most aggravating of all 
persons—a husband whose devotion to his wife is so 
blind and absorbing that he cannot bear the thought 
that she should shine, however innocently, before 
any eyes but hisown. Poor Iris, who is in reality 
the least sentimental of poetesses, finds it impossible 
to live up to the ideal invented by her husband. 
She does her best, only to find that his exacting 
Worship of her imaginary qualities irritates rather 
than soothes, and that her life is one continual 
servitude to a man whose idolatry is as hard to bear 
as the tyranny of a coarser creature would have 
been. Of course, the devoted couple come to grief, 
and, sad to say, the final catastrophe is precipitated 
by the intervention of another woman, who dupes 
the guileless Australian in the most barefaced 
Manner, and makes even his sentimental affection 





for his wife turn to gall and wormwood on his 
palate. Miss Warden writes with a good deal of 
cleverness, and with an acute perception of certain 
phases of modern life, but she is, we think, a great 
deal too hard upon her own sex. 


OLYMPUS VULGARISED. 


VeNvs AND Cuprp; orn, A Trip rrom Mount Orympvs To Lonpow, 
RELATED BY THE PeRsonat Conpuctor or THE Party. By the 
Author of ‘‘The Fight at Dame Europa’s School.’ London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 


As a sense of incongruity is the source and secret of the humour 
of a burlesque upon the gods of Olympus, this sense must be 
kept continually alive for the fun to be continuous. The 
disguise of the deity should be, like Mr. Woodhouse’s gruel 
“thin, but not too thin”; and, on the other hand, we should 
never be allowed to lose sight altogether of the divinity. It 
should peep out at some chink. Incessu patuit dea. If, to 
quote Jack Falstaff when burlesquing royalty, “ the blessed sun 
of heaven proves a micher and eats blackberries,” he should eat 
them as ambrosia is eaten. When, however, as in “ Venus and 
Cupid,” the gods are so thoroughly disguised as ’Arries and 
*Arriettes on a Bank ’Oliday on 'Appy ‘Ampstead ’Eath, that 
you never for a single moment catch a glimpse of their divinity, 
there is no sense of incongruity, and therefore no humour. 
Even before the gods come down to earth to assume the disguise 
of Cook’s tourists, they ara but costers, and coarse costers at 
that. There may bs some subtle fun in this description of a 
symposium of the gods, but it has entirely escaped us:—* ‘I 
thought you people,’ observed their mortal guest; ‘I thought 
you people—I beg your pardon,’ said [—‘I thought you 
sublime divinities ale ate ambrosia.’ ‘Ha, ha, ha!’ burst 
out Jupiter, with a roar which upset every drinking-cup on the 
table; no wine was spilt, however, none having yet been served. 
‘Who told you that fool’s nonsense?’ asked Mars, turning 
fiercely round at me; ‘it’s positively insulting.’ ‘Shut up! 
Spears and battle-axes!’ said Jupiter, ‘I won't have the 
mortal bullied. If you want to fight, go out and have a round 
with Hereules. We shan’t miss you. ‘Ambrosia is bear’s- 
grease, said Vulean; ‘we put it on our hair.’ ‘Speak for 
yourself, you ruffian!’ said Juno; ‘J don’t put anything of the 
sort. I put Macassar oil.” ‘And plenty of it, observed 
Venus, standing up for her spouse; ‘enough to grease a cart- 
wheel.’ ‘Or a blacksmith’s bellows,’ retorted Juno. ‘ Come, 
come!’ said Minerva; ‘these reeriminations are unwise. And 
when we have satisfied our hunger with this curious comestible, 
what are we supposed to take after it, sir, by way of washing 
it down?’ ‘Nectar, madam.’ ‘That's the stuff I give to 
Cerberus,’ said Pluto, ‘when he’s got the worms,” Such 
beings are not embarrassed with “trailing clouds of glory” 
when they come among us as Cook’s tourists; yet the further 
disguise of coster Greek is thought ern and their con- 
ductor has to interpret to the judge Hercules’ defence (expressed 
in Greek) for the murder of a gardener, thus :—‘“I’m really 
sorry I brained that there gardener. Tell the old bloke in a 
wig as ‘ow I said so.” In short, “ Venus and Cupid” is a dull 
and vulgar travesty, with but a single and characteristic 
approach to a joke—the excruciating sufferings of Neptune 
from sea-sickness. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue well-written and assuredly finely-illustrated gift book 
entitled “Travel-Pictures from Palestine” is the literary 
outcome of two distinct and leisurely pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land. Dr. Wells declares that the man who wants 
nowadays to gather Bible illustrations in Bible lands must 
of necessity turn his back on the most frequented routes, 
since he is only likely to find what he seeks in the more 
sequestered parts of the country. It is possible now to travel 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem in a comfortable railway carriage, 
for modern civilisation—thanks, perhaps, to a ceaseless stream 
of rich tourists from the Old World and the New—has 
invaded Palestine. Dr. Wells describes going, as one of 
a considerable party, to a village inn in rural Palestine. 
The master of the house was a sheikh, who looked like 





* Traven-Pricrvres From Patesting&. By James Wells, D.D., Author 
of ‘‘Christ and the Heroes of Heathendom,”’ etc, [Illustrated by 
Arthur Twidle. London: Isbister & Co. 

Ix New Sour Arnica. Travelsin the Transvaal and Rhodesia. By 
H. Lincoln Tangye. Illustrated. London : Horace Cox. 

By toe Deep Sva. A Popular Introduction to the Wild Life of the 
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a genuine patriarch of ancient times, and his household 
consisted of his children, grandchildren, and servants to 
the number of fifty. Only a few of the company could 
be provided with a resting-place in the house, and as 
there was no room for them in the inn the remainder were 
conducted to an humble apartment, half dwelling-house half 
stable: “The cattle were on the lower floor, the family 
occupied the upper floor, which was two or three feet higher. 
Round the edge of the upper floor, and hollowed out of it, 
ran the manger—the eating-place of the cattle—a sort of 
trough about one foot deep. That trough was also the safest 
resting-place for an infant. In such Palestinian homes you 
may often see a babe lying in a manger.” The loneliness of 
the Sea of Galilee leads Dr. Wells to compare it to Loch 
Coruisk, in Skye: “Three or four of the little creeks have 
a gentle slope, like the gallery of a church. A push of the 
hand would ate down the sloping beach a boat that would 
make an excellent pulpit, and secure the desired space between a 
preacher and the urgent crowd. One feels almost certain that 
Christ preached in these little bays, The hard path leads 
through a small corn-field: on one side you see the grain 
struggling with thorns, on the other it is a good crop; whilst 
some seed has been sown among rocks and will soon wither 
away. Tares, an expert assured me, are mingled with this 
wheat, though no man ean detect them till harvest. At the side 
of the field a wild mustard-seed of the same species as in our 
cornfield had grown to atree. The whole imagery of three of 
the best known of the parables is spread out before our eyes.” 
Near Jaffa, it seems, Hebrew millionaires have established several 
splendid model farms for teaching agriculture to Jews. “As 
many as thirty of these colonies have already been planted in 
Palestine, and some of them promise success. The aim of this 
movement is to foster the national idea, to revive Hebrew as a 
living language, and to promote the colonisation of Palestine by 
Jews.” Not the least interesting chapters in this monograph 
are those descriptive of child-life in Bible lands, and the work 
amongst the people of the medical missionaries, who in recent 
years have done so much to combat the ravages of ophthalmia 
and fever—the two greatest plagues of modern Palestine. 

“In New South Africa” is the title which Mr. Lincoln 
Tangye gives to a volume descriptive of his recent random and 
unconventional wandering in the Transvaal and Rhodesia. He 
has much to say about the revolution in South Africa which has 
followed the discovery within the last few years of gold in 
large quantities. He states that it is impossible to ascertain 
with any degree of exactness what amount of gold has been 
extracted from the soil during the last twenty years, since 
much has been exported through Delagoa Bay and other 
channels. The returns of gold which has passed through Cape 
Colony and Natal between the beginning of 1871 and the end of 
1894 amounts, however, to no less a sum than £25,267,481, and 
of this considerably more than seven millions and a quarter was 
crushed in the latter year. Nine or ten years ago one or two 
Boer farmers of the usual contemplative, conservative, un- 
ambitious kind were the only inhabitants of a treeless veldt 
which is now covered by a town of sixty or seventy thousand 
inhabitants. Johannesburg, the town in question, possesses wide 
streets, tramways, electric light, fine buildings in brick and stone, 
three large and many smaller hotels, spacious squares, and even 
public parks, in which the trees are growing fast. The Trans- 
vaal is about equal to the area of the British Isles, and its 
population, white and native, is set down in these pages as about 
eight hundred thousand, of which probably one hundred and 
seventy thousand are Europeans. The town is situated near the 
middle of the famous main reef of gold-bearing rock which 
stretches for forty miles, and some of the mines are in Juhannes- 
burg itself. In spite of recent events, there can be no doubt 
that a great future awaits such a place. Mr. Tangye gives a 
graphic account of his ae in the country of Lobengula. 
Already the modern town of Buluwayo possesses broad, regular 
streets and many excellent brick and iron buildings. It lies on 
the northern side of the river, and at its highest point are the 
fort, the police camp, and the new hospital, built in memory of 
those roving Englishmen who fell on the Shangani River. 
The whole country is overrun with prospectors. “ Who could 
doubt that this is a mining camp? Men promenade, lunch, 
and dine in flannel shirts, breeches, and jack-boots; belts 
round their waists carry jack-knives and leathern pouches, 
Slouch hats, too, are the order of the day. Revolvers 
are rarely seen as one may see them in many a budding 
camp in Western America, and a large proportion of the 
men consist of as good specimens of English gentlemen as 
may be met with anywhere. Manners are naturally free and 
easy, and among the more ‘mixed’ portion of the community 
there is just the same rowdiness that every new camp is blessed 
with— only without the use of the six-shcoter.” There are many 
vivid glimpses of native life in Northern Mashonaland in this 
frank and rambling book, and some shrewd forecasts, political 
and social, concerning the vast region which Mr. Tangye 
believes will one day develop into the “ United States of South 
Africa.” 

The common objects of the sea-shore are clearly and 
correctly described by Mr. Edward Step in an attractive- 
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looking pocket volume, entitled “ By the Deep Sea.” Tho 
avowed intention of the author is to <% the part of a friendly 
go-between by “introducing the unscientific seaside visitor to g 
large number of the wonderful and interesting creatures of the 
rocks, sands, and shingle beach.” The book has been written ip 
close touch with Nature, for the author lives on the coast of 
Cornwall, and has been able at every turn to verify his state. 
ments. There are many illustrations in the volume, as well as 
8 classified index to the species described. The book forms an 
excellent introduction to marine life along the British shores, 
and the only drawback is the author's “asides” to the reader, 
which are often weak, and sometimes even silly. 

Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney have just published an 
excellent “ Guide to the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896,” though 
such a manual hardly calls for more than passing remark. It 
is perhaps enough to say that the volume contains a full and 
explicit introduction, as well as the annotated text of the Act, 
and the regulations of the Local Government Board. Various 
official forms and circulars are given, and nothing appears to 
have been omitted which is of the slightest importance as an 
aid to the interpretation and practical working of one of the 
most important of recent measures. 

* Man and his Markets” is a school-book written with 
brains, in consequence of the author’s difficulty as an examiner 
under the College of Preceptors and the Oxford Local Exam- 
ination Board in making boys and working-men understand the 
poe present-day applications of geography. Mr. Lionel 
syde believes, with all sensible men, that the most useful know- 
ledge is that which bears most directly and most constantly on 
daily life. Topics which boys and artisans take an interest in 
because they are discussed everywhere and bulk largely in the 
newspapers are dealt with and explained in these brightly. 
written chapters. The book describes the great industries and 
markets of the world, and does so in a manner which appeals 
alike to the reason and imagination of the reader. It weal not 
be easy to name a volume of less than two hundred pages which 
contains as clear and animated an account of modern commerce 
and its ramifications, great and small, in every quarter of the 
globe. The man or boy who really masters the statements of 
this book will possess an enviable summary of the march and 
developments of contemporary trade, for the facts and statistics 
which abound in its pages are abreast of the times, and are, in 
other respects, thoroughly representative. There are many 
illustrations scattered through the letter-press, as well as 
evidence on every page of conscientious and exact care. 
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